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THE IDLE SCHOOL-BOY. 

That little boy was the laziest boy you ever 
saw. He was indolent about every thing. 
When he played, the boys said he played, as 
if the master told him to. And when he went 
to school, he went creep, creeping along, like 
a snail, with a satchel on his back. The boy 
had sense enough; but he never learned any 
thing—he was too lazy to learn any thing. 
When he spelied a word, he drawled out one 
syllable after another, as if he were afraid the 
syllables woulc quarrel, if he did not keep 
them a great ways apart. Once, when he 
was saying a lesson in geography, his master 
asked him, ‘‘ What is said of Hartford ?”” He 
answered ;_ ‘‘ Hart-ford-is-a-flourishing-com-i- 
cal-town.”” He meant it was a flourishing, 
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commercial town ;” but he was such a drone, 
that he never knew what he was about. When 
asked how far the Kennebec was navigable, he 
said it was “ navigable for boots as far as Wa- 
terville.”” The boys all laughed, and the 
school-master could not help laughing, too. 
The idle boy colored like scarlet. 

“‘T say it is so in my book !” said he; and 
when one of the boys showed him the geo- 
graphy, and pointed to the place where it stated 
that the Kennebec was navigable for boats as 
far as Waterville, he stood with his hands in 
his pocket, and his mouth open, as if he could 
not understand what they were all laughing at. 
Another day, when his class were reciting a 
lesson from Mrs. Rowson’s Dictionary, he 
made a mistake, worse than all the rest. The 
word, A-ceph-a-lous, was printed with the syl- 
lables divided, as you see; the definition of 
the word was, ‘‘ without a head.”’ The idle 
boy had often been laughed at for being so 
very slow in saying his lessons ; this time he 
thought he would be very quick and smart ; so 
he spelled the word before the master had a 
chance to put it out. And how do you think 
he spelled it? 
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TO ANNA. ” 


** A-c-e-p-h, Aceph,” said he; “A louse 
without a head.” The boys laughed at him 
so much about this, that he was obliged to 
leave school. As the master said, “ He was a 
drone, and the working bees stung him out of 
the hive.” 

You can easily guess what luck this idle boy 
had. His father tried to give him a good edu- 
cation, but he would be a dunce; not, be- 
cause he was a fool, but because he was too 
lazy to give his attention to any thing. He 
had considerable fortune left him ; but he was 
too lazy to take care of it; and: now he goes 
about the streets, with his hands in his pocket, 
begging his bread. 


TO ANNA. 
The hue of youth is on thy cheek, 
Her light is on thy brow ; 
And every thing to thee doth speak 
Of joy, and gladness, now. 


Thine heart it dances lightly, 
To music of its own: 

Its chords when touched but slightly, 
Vibrate a merry tone. 
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Is life, then, all made up 

Of bright and sparkling pleasure, 
That fills each mortal’s cup, 

With overflowing measure ? 


Or has it cares and crosses, 

That “ can’t, yet must be borne ?”” 
And has it bitter losses, 

To make us sigh and mourn ? 


Long may it be, ere these shall stain 
The light that’s on thy brow ; 

Long may thy cheerful bloom remain 
Unblighted, fresh as now. 


The voices that surround thee, 
May they be music still ; 

And blessings that have crowned thec, 
Thy soul’s large measure fill. 


But one thing let me say, 
Nor call it foolish preaching ; 
Life has its work, as well as play ; 
This, wisdom’s ever teaching. 


Ten talents you’ve received 
From Him who gave you life ; 

To make them “ other ten,”’ 
Begin a glorious strife. 
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DRESS. 4 
‘* Mother, did you see how beautifully Jane 

Osborn looked, at the examination, to day ?” 4 
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** No, dear ; I did not observe her particu- 
larly. JI saw that she’ was showily dressed ; 
but she did not appear one half as well, as 
many other scholars ; especially, your humble 
friend, Nancy Clark.” 

“Why, how can you say so, mother ? She 
had on a beautiful cameo silk, an elegant 
French cape, and the new set of ornaments 
lately presented to her by her uncle. Then 
her hair was dressed with a great deal of taste, 
and I thought she looked handsomer than 
ever.” 

**T don’t deny, my dear Mary, that her 
dress was very handsome: it was not that, to 
which I alluded, when I said that she did not 
appear as well as the others, to day—for on 
such an occasion, something, besides fine 
clothes, is essential to what J should call; a 
respectable appearance.” 

‘“*O, I suppose you mean that a young lady 
must be a good scholar.” 

‘* Yes ; it is much more important that she 
should give signs of a well-furnished head, than 
of a well furnished bureau ; she must prove 
that she has a good store of ideas, and knows 
how to clothe them in proper dress. Now, 
Nancy Clark, wore only a plain, neat gingham 
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dress, with plaited muslin frills, about her 
neck ; but I saw that*she attracted far more 
attention and admiration, too, than your gay 
friend, Jane; on account of her very thorough 
acquaintance with all the studies that she had 
been pursuing—to attain which, she must 
have been exceedingly industrious ; and there 
was merit in this; but there is no merit in 
wearing fine clothes. I must confess, however, 
that I like tosee a handsome dress, very much. 
Would you, then, rather have been Jane Os- 
born, than Nancy Clark, to-day ?”’ 

**T would willingly have worn the gingham 
dress, if I could have appeared as well in it, 
as Nancy Clark, during the examination—but 
I should have liked to exchange it for the silk, 
immediately after. Don’t you like dress, 
mother ?” 

‘Certainly, my dear ; I think there is a 
pleasure in being handsomely dressed ; but it 
is a very inferior pleasure to many others 
which I could name; and which are within 
the reach of every body ; whereas dress, I fear, 
is valued a good deal, merely as a distinction.” 

** Do you think, mother, that it is wrong to 
wish to look well, and to have our dress becom- 
ing.” 
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‘“‘ No, dear, I do not; I think that wish in 
itself, when restrained within reasonable lim- 
its, may be one operation of the social princi- 
ple, which so powerfully influences us, as hu- 
man beings. We like to look well, and to be 
as agreeable to others, as possible; nor do I 
think that there is any thing gained to the 
cause of virtue, by too severely censuring what 
some would call an infirmity of our nature; 
but when this desire becomes “‘ the ruling pas- 
sion,’’ so as almost to supersede every other 
desire, it is foolish and sinful.” 

**I confess, I should not like to spend a 
whole fortnight, as Jane did once, in orna- 
menting a ball dress.” 

‘* No; dress, if valued at all, should be valu- 
ed as one of the inferior aids in rendering us 
agreeable ; and it is an imperious duty, to 
avoid extravagance in expending upon it, 
either our money, or our time,—but especially, 
the latter. So Jane spent a fortnight in pre- 
paring a ball dress! That was, indeed, like 
parting with gold, to purchase a shadow. 
Just think how much lasting good may be 
done to ourselves and others, by a proper use 
of the same portion of time.” 
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“But, there are some persons, are there 
not, who consider dress, the most important 
thing in life.” 

“* Yes, there are many who seem to regard 
it, as the summum benum—the chief good— 
and whenever that is the case, you may be 
pretty sure that it zs the very best thing of 
which they have to boast. You may like to 
encounter such persons, in a drawing room, 
or in a public walk, and look at them as a 
sort of show; but ‘they are the last persons 
whose society you would desire. Society ! 
you might as well talk of the society of a ~ 
Broadway fancy-store. If I had a set of ac- 
quaintance composed of such a class, I had 
much rather they would send me their clothes 
to look at, than they should present them- 
selves.” 

“When one thinks of it,”” said Mary, who 
seemed now in deep reflection upon the sub- 
ject, “it is strange that we should be apt to 
think so much more of how we look, than of 
what we in fact are, or of what we do.” 

“* Yes, for in this way, we lose sight of that 
which distinguishes us from the other orders 
of creation. Nothing can exceed the beauty 
of birds, flowers, and butterflies. ‘‘ Not Solo- 
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mon in all his glory was arrayed like one of 
these.”? Nothing can be more graceful than 
the motions, or more beautiful than the form 
and covering of many animals. What is then 
to distinguish us? It is mind—heart. What 
gives us dominion over animals? Mind. To 
what are we indebted for government, for reli- 
gion, for all the refinements and higher en- 
joyments of life? To mind. To what is the 
superiority of the statesman, the usefulness of 
the lawyer, the skill of the’physician, the wis- 
dom of the judge, owing but to mind? Mind 
is indispensable in every department of life ; 
and it rewards cultivation like a healthy plant, 
so that according to the neglect which it suf- 
fers, or the attention which it receives, it may 
wither away and be reduced almost to a non- 
entity or it may grow, bud, blossom, and 
bear fruit.” 

‘“Then, there is another consideration, 
mother. Clothes wear out, and mind. does 
not—or at least, not, until it has done a great 
deal of valuable service.” 

“Yes, dear; and besides, dress benefits 
none but the wearer; whereas, the mind of 
one person, well employed, may be made to 
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subserve the good of thousands, perhaps, mil- 
lions.” 

“ How is that 2” 

“Why, in the case of a good king, a wise 
legislator, or of a person who writes useful 
books: but without aspiring to expensive in- 
fluence, a reasonable person may be satisfied 
with using her mind for the benefit of a single 
family, or of a limited circle of acquaintance. 
By dressing very handsomely, a young lady 
may serve the purpose, as I said before, of a 
sort of show; by being more careful to adorn 
her mind, she may have a store of useful 


knowledge, and agreeable conversation at the - 


service of her friends. Which would be most 
valuable ?” 
Mary smiled. ‘In future,” said she, 
** when I am obliged to deny myself in dress, 
I will try to make it up from books.” 
MATER. 


ENIGMA. 


I’m English, I’m Latin, the one and the other, 
And what’s Latin for one half, is English for t’ other. 
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SCHOOL HOURS. 
CHAPTER II, 
THE SOLAR MICROSCOPE. 

‘The sky is so cloudless, and the sun is so 
high,”’ said Miss Ashford, ‘‘ that I will take 
you into Market street, to see the fine Solar 
Microscope, which Mr. Duelly is now exhibit- 
ing.” 

The children received this information with 
delight, and were soon prepared to attend 
their friend. ‘Their walk carried them through 
the pleasant upper Mall; and they talked as 
they went, of the many objects that attracted 
their notice. On reaching the place to which 
they were going, they were surprised at being 
ushered into a darkened apartment, and con- 
ducted to seats ranged on one side of the room, 
rising, gradually, like the benches in an am- 
phitheatre. 

“ Why,” asked Agnes, in a tone of curiosi- 
ty; “are we ina dark room? I thought we 
could see objects in this instrument only whén 
aided by the strongest sunlight.” 

“The Solar Microscope, as its name im- 
plies,” answered Miss Ashford, “ is as you had 
supposed ; and only when it can have the ad- 
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vantage of a strong light ; the hour of noon is 
most favorable for its exhibition ; and we are 
fortunate in being here at this time.” 

‘Will you,” asked Charlotte, ‘‘ explain the 
construction of the Microscope, while Mr. 
Duelly is preparing it for showing the objects 
which he has before him ?” 

“‘ Certainly ;” replied her teacher; ‘and 
no time can be more favorable than the pres- 
ent, for that purpose. There are many kinds 
of Microscopes, and they are made to vary in 
power, according to the uses to which they 
are to be applied. If you pierce a pin hole in 
a piece of white paper, and look through that 
at any small object brought near to the eye, 
you will see that object considerably magnifi- 
ed. Any contrivance, or instrument, that 
makes small objects visible, and distinct, is 
properly a Microscope. 

‘* A single Microscope, consists simply of a 
lens, fixed in some sort of frame.” 

“Will you tell me what is a lens?” asked 
Emily. 


“A lens,” answered Miss Ashford, ‘ is pro- 


_ perly speaking, a glass, spherically convex on 


both sides; for example, a burning glass, or 
the object glass of a ‘T'elescope.”’ 
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*¢ A double, or compound Microscope, con- 
sists of two glasses: an object glass, and an 
eye glass. ‘he Solar Microscope, which is 
the most interesting instrument of the three ; 
because it gives to the sight the images of ob- 
jects, magnified to the greatest possible de- 
gree ; consists, of first, a looking-glass which 
is placed on the outside of the window ;—a 
lens inserted in the shutter, and a second lens 
within the darkened room ; these three parts 
are united in a brass tube, and may be turned 
and adjusted by means of screws. The look- 
ing-glass collects and receives the sun’s rays, 
and reflects them through the tube into the 
room, the first lens receiving them into a focus 
whence they diverge, and pass into the other 
magnifier, which reflects them on the larger 
screw, or plate of ground glass, placed to re- 
ceive the image, distant eight or ten feet from 
the instrument. But we have not time now to 


enter more minutely into this subject ; for see, 
Mr. Duelly has prepared to exhibit some of 
the wonders of creation, which are invisible to 
our unassisted vision.” 

“ Oh, look !”? cried Anna, look on the wall; 
look on the glass; why does Mr. Duelly, ex- 
hibit such disagreeable creatures ?” 
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vinegar, young lady ;’’ said Mr. Duelly ; “ you 
will remember that all nature is filled with an- 
imated creatures ; though to the naked eye, 
in most liquids, nothing, partaking of anima- 
tion, is visible. Look; there is a crumb of 
cheese ; what think you of feasting on such 
luxurious fare 1” 

‘Oh, I shall never taste either vinegar or 
cheese ;” replied Anna, averting her head, in 
disgust. 

‘*T will not offend you, ladies ;’’ pursued 


Mr. Duelly, ‘‘ by continuing to present these 


objects ; pray, look now, and you will notice 
something more interesting. It is the splendid 
wing of a diamond beetle: you will see no 
jewels in chased gold, that will compare with 
the brilliant, every-day apparel, of this gor- 
geous insect.” 

‘‘ Where is this beautiful insect found 2?” 
asked Louisa. 

“ They are frequent in many parts of South 
America,” replied, her friend, “‘ as are many 
other species of splendid and singular insects. 
I recently saw in a rare and valuable collec- 
tion, which had been made by a gentleman, 
but lately arrived from these countries ; and 
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have had the promise of it for your amusement 


and instruction.” 
But now, another object was presented. 


“*Oh! what is it, Miss Ashford ?”’ exclaimed 
the delighted children. 

“‘It is, I imagine,” replied their friend, 
“the wing of a Hercules beetle. This is a 
species, remarkable, alike for its size and 
beauty. The deep black spots which mark 
the blue wing shells, are raised in size, as you 
perceive. This insect, like the diamond bee- 
tle, is found in several partsof South America. 
It eats the tender bark, on the young twigs 
of trees and shrubs; when numerous, they are 
very destructive.” 

“‘ Speaking of beetles, reminds me ofa vari- 
ety, called the Clock-beetle, which flies in cir- 
cles, during the evening, and makes a loud 
buzzing sound. When caught, it counterfeits 
death: nor will it restore itself, till left wholly 
unmolested. Jt was consecrated by the Egyp- 
tians, to the sun. ‘he body is a bluish, green 
color; brassy beneath. But what have you, 
there, Mr. Duelly ?”’ 

“Tt is the Bombadior, or exploding beetle, 
madam ;” answered the gentleman; ‘ and-is 
remarkable for the peculiar manner it takes, to 
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defend itself. It makes little use of its wings ; 
but moves with a sort of jump; and if attack- 
ed, produces a noise like the miniature sound 
of a musket, emitting, at the same time, a 
purgent vapor or liquid.” 

_“ Ah, what is that we see, now?” asked 
Emily; “ how beautiful! how delicate is the 
texture of that wing. I have never seen any 
thing to compare with it.” 

“Oh, but.you have, my dear ;’’ answered 
Miss Ashford : “‘ for if I mistake not, it is the 
wing of a common house fly.”’ 

‘Is it possible?” exclaimed the children, 
in surprise: “‘ how could I have seen so many 
of these insects, without ever noticing the 
beauty of their wings, and the fine colors 
which glow on them ?” 

“ We often,” replied Miss Ashford, “ pass 
by things that are familiar and common in our 
sight, without pausing to examine them ; there 
is seldom an insect comes in our way, however 
humble; which does not’ present something 
worthy of notice. But look, | would have you 
carefully observe that little insect now present- 
ed. It is the Nocrobia Ruficolis, and feeds on 
decayed animal substances. There is an in- 
teresting fact connected with its history, which 
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will always render it a subject of pleasant re- 
collection.” 

*¢ Pray, relate it ;” said the children in one 
voice; ‘ we will remember all you say.” 

‘¢ It was during the melancholy period of the 
French Revolution,” resumed Miss Ashford, 
‘that the celebrated French naturalist, Rene 
Andv Latreille, was confined in the prison at 
Bordeaux, and his life daily threatened. In 
the work on Natural History which he had 
published, he had described the Ruficolis with 
great minuteness ; and now to his joy, he dis- 
covered a number of these insects on the walls 
of his cell. This suggested the idea that they 
might be the means of saving his life. 

His valuable work was well Known, and La- 
treille was a great favorite with all the lovers 
of natural science ; he thought that could he 
find means to convey one of the insects te any 
of his friends, that they might by thus discov- 
ering the place of his confinement, concert 
measures for his escape. Accordingly, he en- 
closed one within a cork stopple, without either 
name or writing, and caused it to be sent to 
Bory de St. Vincent, a young man of talents 
and ingenuity. In those troubled times, the 
most trivial circumstance awakened thought 
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and suspicion. St. Vincent, thinking the 
cork thus mysteriously sent, must contain some 
secret message, cut it open; and the moment 
the insect appeared, he clasped his hands, and 
joyfully exclaimed;—“ It comes from Latreille: 
my friend, my friend! he still lives; I will 
seek him; I will find him; I will rescue him 
even at the expense of my own life.” 

This affectionate young man, after much 
labor, succeeded in tracing his friend to the 
prison, and having made this discovery, com- 
municated the important fact to Dongelas, a 
faithful friend of the naturalist. Together 
they concerted, and finally effected the en- 
largement of Latreille, whose life was thus 
providentially rescued from the guillotine. 

In the grateful testimony of this event which 
he constantly bore about him, he says, “I 
would that the whole world should be made 
acquainted with my favorite Ruficolis, and 
learn the intrepid resolution and devotion of 
my friends ; who hazarded their own lives and 
liberty, to effect my rescue. May heaven re- 
ward their fidelity !”” 

The little girls unitedly thanked Miss Ash- 
ford for this interesting relation, and agreed 
in looking on the Ruficolis with emotions of 
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increased pleasure, from their knowledge of 
the use it had once served the good Latreille ; 
associating its history with that of the amiable 
naturalist. 

‘‘ Look on the screen, now,’’ said Caroline ; 
‘we have, I think, the wing of a bird; how 
beautiful. I have no idea what creature boasts 
this splendid apparel.” 

‘I do not think you have, my dear,” replied 
Miss Ashford ; “neither do your companions 
seem to have detected its reality; look more 
closely ; examine, if you can trace no resem- 
blance between that and an insect with which 
you are quite familiar.” 

‘None at all ;” answered Caroline, after 
a short pause ; ‘‘ I have never seen the beautiful 
creature which moved with those wings.” 

“* Perhaps,”’ said Miss Ashford, ‘‘ Mr. Duelly 
will take it from the magnifier, and allow you 
to see it with the naked eye.” 

Mr. Duelly readily complied ; and the chil- 
dren to their astonishment, saw only the wings 
of a large green-fly; “surely,” said they, 
“this is not the beautiful object at which we 
have been looking so long.”’ 

“It certainly is, my dear girls ;’’ answered 
their friend; ‘‘and more, it is the wing of that 
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very insect which you, Helen, brushed so 
roughly from your desk, this morning. You 
notice how much beauty you disregarded ; this 
insect, is as you see, much handsomer than 
the common fly which you saw exhibited just 
now. While Mr. Duelly is adjusting his glass- 
es, and arranging his specimens, I will give 
you a few facts, illustrative of the history of 
the common fly ; perhaps they may enable you 
to bear the annoyance of their perpetual buz, 
and restlessness, in warm weather, with more 
complacency, than you do at present. You 


have, no doubt, often noticed the proboscis of 


flies; this has two equal lips, and the sucker 
is furnished with bristles; the antenna, are, 
in general, very short. Most flies are torpid 
during the winter: of their summer activity, 
you already know enough.” 

“IT have often wondered,” said Emily, 
“¢ how the flies manage to walk on the ceiling; 
I should think that they would fall down.” 

“The principle by which they do this, is 
easily comprehended ;’’ resumed Miss Ash- 
ford, “‘ for besides sharp crooked nails the 
flies have palms or flaps to their feet, by which 
they adhere to glass, or any smooth surface 
over which they pass. These palms being 
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pressed on by the weight of the atmosphere, 
while the fly is at rest, hold him in any posi- 
tion he chooses: in warm weather, this resist- 
ance of the air is easily overcome, and you see 
the insect moving nimbly about; while on 
the contrary, when the cold advances, and his 
limbs are growing torpid, you may notice with 
what difficulty he raises his feet, as he strug- 
gles on to his winter quarters.”’ 

*“ Oh, I dare say,” said Caroline, “ that the 
fly is susiained in its upward and perpendicu- 
lar walks, by the same principle, as a piece of 
moist leather adheres to a stone or some other 
substance.” 

“Your conjecture is right; replied her 
friend ; ‘as the air acts on the leather by 
pressure, so it weighs on the palmated foot of 
the fly ; but look; there is an object worth 
noticing. It is the Cocoy, or Queen Beetle. 
This remarkable insect, is, as you see, about 
an inch and a quarter, long: on each side, she 
carries a natural lamp, which she illuminates 
at pleasure, with the phosphoric light, with 
which nature has provided her. These small 
lights give out steady rays, without any inter- 
mission, like those of the Bengal fire-fly ; and 


of fire.”’ 


** But, look now ; Mr. Duelly has a singu- 
lar insect, a part of which only, we see ata 
time. It is the great Lantern-fly * of Surinam; 
and is often three inches in length ; the front 
of the head exhibits a horny projection or beak, 
somewhat resembling the bill of a duck ; it is 
hollow, and transparent; from it the phos- 
phoric light is diffused,—and that so brightly 
that one may read by its illumination. Its 
elytra, or wing sheaths, are transparent, and 
beautifully variegated with green and brown ; 


and its membraneous wings are naked and 
colored like the gay feathers of the peacock. 
You may imagine how beautiful these crea- 
tures are, flying many together, and giving a 
brilliancy to night, that might make one fancy 
themselves in enchanted land.”’ 


“The Fulgora Candelaria, is another lu- 
minous insect: it isa native of China; and 
equally beautiful with that which I have de- 
scribed. But come, my dear children, our 
time is expended, we must take leave of Mr. 
Duelly, who has afforded us by his exhibition, 


* Fulgora latemaria : from fu/go, to glitter ;—and late- 
ma, a lantern, 
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so much pleasure and instruction, that I hope 
we all return much benefited by the hour 
spent here.” 

The party, soon after this, separated, each 
returning t6 her own home, with much “ to re- 
late at home,”’ as children say,—and we feel 
that like them, we have enjoyed a visit to the 
Solar Microscope. pi. 
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** *Tis education forms the common mind ; 
Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined.”’ 


‘© Train up a child in the way he should go, and when 
he is old he will not depart therefrom.” 


I know of no better sermon for young peo- 
ple, than a good story; although I am not 
sure of telling a good one, I can be sure of a 
good design. 

William and John, were boys of the same 
age, apparently, the same physical constitution 
and tendencies. They were educated at the 
same school, and sent to the same college ; 
they preserved about the same standing, and 
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were equally free from the mischievous dispo- 
sitions and vicious behaviour so often practis- 
ed, and so much to be deprecated in our colle- 
ges. They graduated with the same academic 
honors, and set forth on their march of life; 
any beholder would have said, with an equal 
chance of leading a virtuous life. But from this 
period, how different were their course! How 
reversed their apparent equality; hitherto, they 
had been on the same fore-ground—but behind 
the scenes, there were totally different springs 
at work ; the springs which had actuated each, 
were from sources entirely unlike. William 
had the misfortune to lose both his parents 
when he was four years old—possessed of pro- 
perty sufficient for his education and a decent 
setting out in the world. He was consigned to 
the care of a maiden Aunt, who was highly 
delighted with her new charge. She at first 
corrected the boy ; then alternately punished 
and caressed him, without reason in either 
case, and finally resigned the care of him, as 
too much for her irritable nerves and shattered 
constitution. His guardian then removed him 
9 2 boarding school for boys, where the only 
discipline his heart received, was to figh his 
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way to the best portions of every thing. If he 
gained the object of his ambitious hopes, he 
was haughty and overbearing ; if he failed in 
their attainment, he was morose and unhappy ; 
he often saw the better part—but he still pur- 
sued the worse. There had been no seminal 
principles sown in his heart which could in- 
duce self-restraint, or counteract the over- 
growth of selfishness, and its attendant, colde 
heartedness—he could put on the garb of vir- 
tuous and generous feelings, because they 
helped his purpose of self promotion. He had 
not, in childhood, been set right in the career 
of action and reaction. He had not been 
taught that “it is far more blessed to give, 
than to receive ;”’ that is, that the satisfaetion 
and conscious enjoyment resulting from*doing 
good to another is far greater than can be felt 
by the passive receiver. He had not been 
taught to seek peace of mind by keeping a 
pure heart, and that to be conscious of recti- 
tude of intention and feeling would be worth 
more to his happiness, than the plaudits of a 
multitude. If his eye sometimes moistetied at 
the sight of distress, his rude companions 
would extinguish the spark, which parental 
watchfulness could have lighted to a flame 
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that, perhaps, might have never been destroy- 
ed. His finer feelings were never spun out; 
while the cable cord of fierce selfishness every 
day grew stronger. John, on the other hand, 
had, from the earliest dawn of his life been 
guided by the magnetic influence of parental 
care. From his mother’s lips, he learned the 
accents of devotion, before he could understand 
the words he uttered. He was early made to 
understand that if he had been naughty, pun- 
ishment must follow, not because he had done 
wrong,—but that he might do so no more,—that 
punishment was not designed by way of re- 
venge or retaliation, but to make him better. 
At college he was ambitious, but his ambition 
was hastened and tempered, that it did not 
dry up his heart. On those above him, he 
looked ‘with respect ; and on those below him, 
with compassion: his terra firma, through 
life, was good intention ; and his polar star, kind 
and generous feeling. I need not tell you 
what different men William and John became ; 
the one, dark and selfish; the other, open and 
generous ; the one doubting and slothful, the 
other, active and enterprising ; the one capri- 
cious and wilful, the other, firm, and yet yield- 
ing to the wishes and comfort of others; the 
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one anxious and unhappy, the other calm and 
contented. 

Learn a lesson, my young friends from their 
pictures. Take the rightroad. Have worthy 
objects of pursuit, and manfully exert yourself 
in their acquisition; but above all, cherish 
good feelings and cultivate right principles. 
These will stay by you, when every thing else 
becomes a vapor ; these will uphold and ani- 
mate you in life and in death; they will chasten 
your character and deportment in joy, and sup- 
port and elevate you in sorrow. A. B. F. 


THE LOST BOY. 


Late in the summer of 1816, I was ona vis- 
it in a remote village in Maine, situated on the 
sea shore. The house in which I lived, was 
about a stone’s throw from the water, and was 
occupied by a family with which I had for 
many years been intimate. It consisted at 
that time, of Mr. Mason, his lady, and a boy 
about eight years of age. The event which 
occurred during my stay with them, I shall 
never forget. The distress which it for atime ~ 
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caused to the parents, and the excitement it 
occasioned in the little village, have fixed it 
too deeply in my memory. 

At the distance of a quarter of a mile from 
the cottage of Mr. Mason, was a small cave, 
which the few fishermen who inhabited the 
village used asa harbor for their boats. At 
the time of this story, most of the fishermen 
were at sea, and a single crazy sloop, with a 
few small skiffs, were the only boats in the 
harbour. 

Mr. Mason had often given charge to his 
son, to avoid the boats, and on no account to 
venture into them alone, or with his schoolfel- 
lows: but only with his particular permission 
under the care of some one to whom he could 
trust. 

On the afternoon of a day in August, Charles 
Mason was idling along the sea shore, skim- 
ming the surface of the water with pebbles, 
and wishing that he could swim, when he saw 
a little boat carelessly fastened to a stake in 
the bank. Without thinking a moment of the 
commands of his father, he jumped into the 
boat, and began paddling it about with a brok- 
en oar he found in its bottom. After he had 
been playing half an hour, passing to and fro 
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within a dozen yards of the land, he began in 
spite of all his efforts, to be carried farther and 
farther from the shore. The tide had chang- 
ed, and was carrying the little boat swiftly 
along with it. 

Charles, was a brave boy, and not to be 
frightened at trifles. He laid down contented- 
ly in the boat, expecting, at the change of the 
tide, to be carried back in the same manner as 
he had been broughtaway. The bay in which 
he was thus adrift, without any pRospect of 
help, was five or six miles in length, dotted 
here and there with little islands of three or 
four acres in extent. As he was carried along, 
he hoped that by good fortune he should be 
thrown upon some one of them: but one after 
another was passed, and Charles was still on 
the water. Still, however, it was some hours 
to sunset, and the litt!e boy kept up his heart. 
The last island in the bay was about ten miles 
from the main land. Charles patiently waited 
to see if he should be landed there. The boat 
touched at last on the extremity of a jutting 
point, and Charles leaped out on the shore. - 

The island on which he landed, was about 
three miles in circumference, lined with rocks, 
covered by a small wood, with a few strag- 
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gling whortle-berry bushes. Charles pulled 
the boat ashore, as weil as he was able, and 
left it, intending to run about till the tide 
changed. He strayed to some distance from 
the boat, and the sun went down while he was 
trying in vain, to find his way back again. 

Meanwhile, great anxiety was occasioned 
at home, by the absence of Charles. Hour 
after hour passed, and still he did not return. 
No conjecture could be formed concerning 
him. He had not been seen during the whole 
afternoon by any of his usual playmates. No 
trace of him could be found. 

‘Parties of the villagers were soon prepared to 
issue forth in every direction, in search of the 
Jos: child. Old and young of both sexes, with 
the most praiseworthy activity, explored every 
part of the neighborhood. The whole village 
was in motion, and lanterns were glancing 


from hill and valley, till the grey of the morn- 


ing rendered their light unnecessary. The 
search was continued with unabated vigour, 
till the noon of the succeeding day. It was 
then ‘supposed that he had fallen into some one 
of the sheets of water in the vicinity, and been 
drowned. Lakes and ponds were dragged and 
drained to no purpose. [It was impossible to 
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find any means of judging as to his fate. The 
distress of his mother was deeper than lan- 
guage can tell. I have never seen such utter 
and inconsolable anguish. She refused to 
listen to a word of encouragement. She had 
given up all hope, and would not be comforted. 
Four days had now passed by since his loss, 
and no information concerning him could be 
any where obtained. On the afiernoon of the 
fourth day, a home bound fishing smack, pick- 
ed up in the harbour the boat in which Charles 
had been carried away, and which had been 
swept by the returning tide from the bank 
where he had fastened it. ‘The boat had not 
before been missed; but it was immediately 
supposed to have some connection with the 
loss of the child. This circumstance revived a 
slight hope. It was possible that he might 
have been saved on some one of the islands. 
Early the next morning, all the boats that 
could be procured, were engaged in visiting 
the islands in the harbour. All the nearest 
had been touched upon, and no traces of the 
child had yet been found. The largest and 
most distant yet remained unvisited. The 
weather had come in very stormy and lower- 
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ing, and it was very dangerous for small craft 
to be on the water. Most of the boats were 
obliged to put back. Mr. Mason and myself 
were in the only sail boat that was at that time 
in the harbour, and we determined to persevere 
at whatever hazard, while there was any 
chance of finding the child. 

With a good deal of difficulty, we succeed- 
ed in reaching the island in question. We 
examined it from one end to the other, shout- 
ing at every pace to attract the notice of the 
child, if he should be any where within hear- 
ing. But it was all in vain. We had given 
up the pursuit, as hopeless ; and as the storm 
had in a good measure abated, we entered our 
boat, and put off, tired and distressed, from 
the shore. We had not sailed twice the boat’s 
Jength,-when, on turning my head to give a 
last look at the spot, I saw on the top of a 
rock, about twenty yards from the beach, the 
weak and emaciated figure of the child. 

We found him entirely exhausted from fa- 
tigue, want of sustenance, and fear. For five 
days he had subsisted on a few wild berries, 
that he had found scattered, here and there, 
over the island. He had heard our shouts; but 
from his weakness, was unable to answer them. 
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He had just sufficient strength to raise himself 
upon the rock where we discovered him, and 
when we reached him fainted in our arms. 

He recovered in a short time his usual 
health. ‘The mother was thrown into a fever, 
by the distress into which she had been thrown 
by the loss of her child, and the violence of 
her joy at his unexpected return. How much 
sorrow and suffering may spring from an act 
of thoughtless disobedience ! Vv. Vv. £. 


LUCRETIA MARIA DAVIDSON. 

The following very interesting facts, are found 
in a Biography of L. M. Davidson, pub- 
lished in New York. 

Lucretia Maria Davidson, was born at 
Plattsburg, on Lake Champlain, September 
27th, 1808. Her parents were not rich, and 
as soon as she was old enough to assist her 
mother, much of her time was devoted to do- 
mestic work. She did not love to do house- 
hold work, but she always did it with cheerful 
good-will, because she knew it was her duty, 
and she loved to do her duty. 
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When her work was done, she ran away to 
her books with the greatest possible delight. 
Even when very young, she would hide away 
with books, pen, ink, and paper, rather than 
play with her schoolmates. Her father and 
mother used to wonder what she did with so 
much paper; but she was too bashful to show 
what she wrote. Her mother, therefore, was 
much surprised, when searching in a dark clos- 
et, she found a number of little books, made 
of writing paper, evidently done by a child. 
The writing consisted of little verses, written 
to the pictures she had drawn on the opposite 
page. She cried, when she found her treas- 
ures had been discovered; and when they 
were given to her, she took an early opportu- 
nity to burn them secretly; this shows how 
natural it is for people of good sense to be 
bashful about their own productions. 

When she was nine years old, she wrote an 
epitaph on a dead robin, which. her friends 
have kept. 

When eleven years old, she wrote some 
verses on the death of Washington, which her 
aunt considered so good, that she thought she 
must have borrowed them from some book she 
had read. J.ucretia wept at this suspicion, as 
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if her heart would break ; for she appears to 
have been a pure-hearted, noble-spirited child, 
who would rather have been thought a fool, 
than be suspected of any deception. As 
soon as she could dry her tears, she wrote a 
remonstrance to her aunt in verse; and her 
aunt no longer doubted that she could write 
poetry. 

Before she was twelve years old, she had 
read almost all the best English books; yet 
she never neglected any thing she ought to do. 
She loved books, and she had habits of indus- 
try ; industrious people can always find time 
to do what they like to do. 

One little anecdote is told, which shows that 
she was truly a good child. Her mother was 
so ill, as to be confined to her bed for many 
months ; and Lucretia, then only twelve years 
old, not only watched her sick bed devotedly, 
but actually took her mother’s place, in super- 
intending all domestic affairs, At this time, a 
gentleman, who had seen her verses, and 
heard how much she loved to read, sent her 
twenty dollars, to buy books. At first, she was 
overjoyed at the thought; for she longed to 
increase her little library ; but looking toward 
her mother’s sick bed, the tears came inte her 
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eyes, and she said, ‘‘ Take this money, dear 
father ; it will buy many comforts for mother ; 
I can do very well without books.” 

Some people who did not know how much 
a strong mind and a good heart could do, ad- 
vised her parents not to allow her to read and 
write ; because, they said, it would spoil her 
for every thing else. 

Lucretia happened to hear of this; and so 
fearful was she of not doing right, that she 
gave up her books, and her pen entirely, and 
devoted herself all the time to household work. 
She did not say any thing about her resolution ; 
but her mother noticed how melancholy she 
looked, and that she sometimes shed tears, 
and tried to conceal them. She said to her 
one day, “‘ Lucretia, it is a long time since you 
have written any thing.”’ The poor girl burst 
into tears. ‘‘Oh, mother, I have given that 
up long ago!”’ 

* But why ?”’ asked her mother. 

She dried her tears, and answered, “ I am 
convinced from what my friends have said, that 
it is wrong for me to do as I have done. We 
are not rich, and now my eldest sister is gone, 
it is my duty to do all I can to assist my pa- 
rents.”’ 
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Her mother, on hearing this, gave her some 
very good advice: she told her not to give up 
her writing; nor yet attend to it too much ; to 
work sometimes, and write sometimes. This 
would have been a healthful course, both for 
her body and her mind ; and perhaps it isa 
pity that she ever had a chance to study as 
much as she wanted to. Unlike other chil- 
dren, she could not be persuaded to leave her 
books; and she made her mind work so much 
harder than her body, that she ruined her 
health, and lost her life. 

A gentleman, who thought very highly of 
her abilities, placed her at Mrs. Willard’s fa- 
mous school in Troy. Her incessant study, 
made her so ill that she was obliged to leave 
school for a time. When she recovered, she 
was placed at. the school of Miss Gilbert, in 
Albany; and there, a more alarming illness 
soon brought her to the borders of the grave. 
She died August 27, 1825, before she was 
quite seventeen years of age. She died ina 
peaceful, resigned state of mind, resting her 
hopes on the Lord Jesus Christ. The last 
word she uttered was the name of the gentle- 
man, who had placed her at school. She is 
said to have been as beautiful as she was good ; 
but her face had an expression of sadness. 
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It is not often that the character and habits 
of an infant, whose existence is comprised in a 
circle of less than two and a half years, furnish 
materials for the biographer. Yet I am per- 
suaded that my readers will be interested in 
the statement here presented to them, on the 
truth of which they may implicitly rely. 

Porter Brinsmade was born at Hartford, 
(Conn.) Feb. 28th. 1827. His parents were 
impressed with the belief that the mind is sus- 
ceptible of culture at an earlier period than is 
generally imagined. Thus atan age when in- 
fants are considered but little more than pleas- 
ing objects to the eye, or toys for a leisure 
hour, he was the subject of instruction and dis- 
cipline. From the age of four months his at- 
tention was directed at fitting intervals to sur- 
rounding objects, until the names of the arti- 
cles of furniture, of his own dress, and the 
parts of his body had become familiar. At ten 
months, he commenced learning the alphabet, 
by the aid of small blocks of wood, on which 
each letter was separately painted. This task 
was soon completed. Not that he was able at 
this infantine period to utter the correspondent 
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sounds ; but when a letter was inquired for, he 
would produce it without mistake; and if one 
was placed in an inverted position by any oth- 
er hand, would immediately restore it to its 
proper attitude. By the assistance of prints 
pasted on cards, he was next taught the names 
of animals and birds; and a comprehensive 
system of Natural History was judiciously un- 
folded to his view. He was encouraged to 
make himself completely master of one print, 
ere he was permitted to take another. Thus 
a basis was laid for habits of application, and 
the idle curiosity restrained, with which chil- 
dren are wont to wander from picture to pic- 
ture. His parents in shewing him a Jand- 
scape, or historical painting, accustomed him 
to regard every object, however minute, with 
an accurate eye, and so retentive was his - 
memory, that what had been thoroughly im- 
pressed, he seldom forgot. There were few 
toys from which he derived satisfaction, but 
seemed to find in pictures and books, with the 
explanations which they elicited, his principal 
delight. His careful treatment of books was 
remarkable, and a little circumstance which 
occurred when he was quite young, undoubt- 
edly contributed to produce it. He had torn 
4* 
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the paper cover of a small volume. His moth- 
er remarked upon it with a serious counte- 
nance, and to the members of the family, as 
they entered, mentioned what had been done, 
in a voice of sadness. Presently his lip griev- 
ed, and the tear glistened in his eye. The 
lesson had been sufficiently strong, and it was 
necessary to comfort him. Afterwards, ex- 
pensive volumes, were fearlessly submitted to 
him ; and the most splendid English annuals 
sustained no injury from his repeated examin- 
ations. 

Geography, as exhibited on maps, became 


a favorite study, and ere he had numbered his 
second birth-day, I saw him with surprise and 
admiration, point out upon an Atlas, seas, 
rivers, lakes, and countries, without hesitation 


or error. 

A short time after, I found that he had 
made acquaintance with the rudiments of 
Geometry ; and was continually increasing his 
knowledge of printed words, which, with their 
definitions, and combinations in simple phras- 
es, were rapidly initiating him into his native 
language. It may possibly be imagined that 
he was made a mere book-worm, or might 
have been naturally deficient in animal spirits. 
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On the contrary, nothing was taught him by 
compulsion, and no child could be more full of 
happiness. His sports, his rambles in the 
garden, and the demonstrations of infantine 
pleasure were sweet to him. His mother was 
his companion, his play-mate, and his instruc- 
tress. Deeming her child’s mind of more 
value than any other feminine pursuit or enjoy- 
ment, she devoted her time to its cultivation ; 
and to her perseverance, and the entire con- 
currence of his father in the intellectual sys- 
tem devised for him, his uncommon attain- 
ments may be imputed, more than to any pe- 
culiar gift of nature. Still, I am not prepared 
to say, that there was not something originally 
extraordinary in his capacity; at least, 1 have 
never seen his docility, application, and re- 
tentive power, equalled in the 2arly stages of 
existence. Portions of every day, suited in 
their length to his infancy, were regularly de- 
voted to the business ofinstruction. But these 
were often unconsciously extended in their lim- 
its; by his eager desire to learn something more, 
and the winning and repeated entreaty of 
“* Pray, dear mother, teach Porter,” was wont 
to secure him an additional indulgence of 
“time upon line, and precept upon precept.” 
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His love of knowledge was becoming a pas- 
sion ; still there seemed no undue prominence 
of one department of intellect to the injury of 
another. Perception, understanding, and 
memory, advanced together, and seemed equal- 
ly healthful. His reasoning powers, began 
also to display themselves. An aunt, who at 
her marriage went to reside in a distant State, 
had wept much at taking leave of the family. 
He was then so very young, that her grief, if 
noticed at all, it might have been supposed, 
was soon forgotten. Many months after, when 
a favorite Uncle took his departure for Eng- 


land, Porter was told that he was going far 
from them, as his aunthad done. He replied, 
after a moment’s reflection, ‘‘ Aunt cried when 
she went away; Uncle did not cry ;’ and 
comforted himself with the conclusion that 


the separation would therefore be less perma- 
nent; as if his mind was deducing with some- 
what of mathematical precision, the durations 
of absence from the degrees of sorrow. 

He was destined for a learned education; a 
great part of which it was deemed preferable 
that he should receive under the parental roof; 
and his mother was preparing herself to be- 
come an assistant to his father in teaching him 
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different languages. So indefatigable were 
her attentions to him, that she never left him 
to the care of a servant ; and thus correct hab- 
its, and purity of feeling were preserved from 
contamination. Among the pleasing traits of 
character which revealed themselves in him, 
his love of home was conspicuous. Though 
fond of seeing new objects, yet home was the 
spot most desirable to him. During a journey 
to New York, after the completion of his sec- 
ond year, where museums, and every alluring 
curiosity were inspected by him with delighted 
attention ; the prospect of returning to his own 
flowers, shells, and books, gave him inexpressi- 
ble joy. 

He also manifested great ardor of affection 
for his parents. He could form no idea of 
happiness, independent of their presence and 
participation. ‘Though exceedingly fond of 
seeing collections of animals, which his know- 
ledge of Natural History led him to regard 
with peculiar interest, he insisted that his 
father should take him from the first exhibition 
of the kind which he had ever witnessed, and 
when he was highly entertained by an ele- 
phant, ostrich, and some monkeys ; because he 
discovered that his mother had withdrawn. 
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The attachment usually felt by children for 
the tender guides of their infant hours, seem- 
ed in his case heightened by the consciousness 
that they were the dispensers of that know- 
ledge, with whose love he was smitten. When 
heaven was represented to him as a delightful 
abode, and rendered still more alluring by the 
image of a beloved and departed relative, 
whom he was taught to consider as among its 
inhabitants ; he would express his unwillingness 
to be removed there, unless “‘ dear father and 
mother would go, too.”” A grateful spirit 
seemed to mingle with his filial affection, and 
moved him to an expression of thanks for eve- 
ry little favor. When given only a piece of 
bread, if a few minutes happened to intervene 
between its reception and the customary ac- 
knowledgement, he would inquire, as if trou- 
bled at the omission, “ Did Porter forget to 
thank mother?’ He was often told that to- 
his Father in Heaven, he was indebted for 
what he most loved; and with an affecting 
earnestness, and graceful gesture of his little 
hand would say, ‘‘ thank God.”’ At the peri- 
od of family devotion, he was early taught a 
quiet and reverent deportment, and after books 
became so interesing to him, preferred to look 
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over when his father read the Scriptures, and 
to have it spread before him when he knelt 
during the prayer. 

It might possibly have been feared that the 
mind by starting into such sudden expansion 
would have left the heart at a distance; but 
the germs of gentleness and virtue kept pace 
with the growth of intellect. There was also 
preserved a fine and fortunate balance between 
the mind and body ; for his physical education 
had been considered an important department 
of paternal care and responsibility. His erect 
form, and expanded chest revealed the rudi- 
ments of a good constitution, while his fair 
brow, bright black eye, and playful smile be- 
spoke that union of health, beauty, and cheer- 
fulness, which never failed of attracting atten- 
tion. ‘There was less of light and boisterous 
mirth about him, than is common to children 
of his age. His features expressed rather a 
mild and rational happiness, than any exuber- 
ance of joy. This might have arisen partly 
from the circumstance of his having no young 
companion to encourage wild, or extravagant 
sports; but principally that the pleasures of 
thought were so continually resorted to, as to 
modify and elevate the countenance. His 
whole appearance was that of a healthful, hap- 
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py, and beautiful infant, in the possession of a 
degree of learning and intelligence, to which 
infancy has usually no pretensions. 

But it was forbidden us to witness the result 
of this interesting experiment upon mind; or 
to trace the full developement of a bud whose 
unfolding was so wonderful. An acute dysen- 
tery, which prevailed in the neighborhood, 
numbered him among its victims, and after a 
fortnight’s painful languishing, he died on the 
1ith of August, 1829, at the age of two years 
and five months. 

I saw him after the breath had forsaken 
him. He was emaciated—but still lovely. 
Fresh roses and orange-flowers were around 
his head, and on his bosom, and a bud clasped 
in his snowy hand. He seemed like one who 
had suffered, and fallen asleep, and there lin- 
gered a peaceful and patient spirit around his 
silent, wasted lip. His mother was seated by 
her dead son, pale, but resigned. She had 
never been separated from him since his birth; 
and she wished to continue near him, till the 
grave should claim its own. The parents 
were strengthened, as true Christians, to yield 
their only, their idolized one, to the will of his 
Father in Heaven. And the anguish of their 
affliction was undoubtedly mitigated by the re- 
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collection that nothing in their power had been 
omitted to promote his improvement, and 
heighten his felicity: and that his dwelling 
was now to be where knowledge is no longer 
gained by slow and laborious effort; but where 
light is without cloud, and the pure soul freed 
from fetters of clay. 

This sketch which was commenced for the 
entertainment of youthful readers, seems to 
bear a moral for parents. 

Did they always estimate the extent.of their 
influence over the infants entrusted to their 
care, and bestow the same zealous attention 
on their intellectual and moral culture which 
they lavish on their physical comfort; their im- 
portance in the scale of being would be sooner 
evident, and their capacity for wisdom and 
true happiness, earlier awakened and nourish- 
ed. Especially would mothers, (to whose eye 
the fountains of the mind and heart are first 
~unsealed,) but enter the vineyard of education 
while the dews of the morning are fresh, and 
amid their persevering toil look ever for a 
blessing to the God of Harvest, might they not 
hope to rear flowers, such as angels wear—and 
fruits that ripen in Heaven’s unwithering 
clime ? Be. 8<28. 

Hartford. 
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A BABY TO HER NEIGHBOR, 
On his second birth day. 


The rolling Earth, 
Your day of birth 
Brings chill and fleeting ; 
And as a friend, 
I fain would send 
My simple greeting. 


Yet almost fear 

To have you hear 
My poor inditing ; 

Your critic smile 

Must scorn my style 
Of baby writing. 


Six months have shed 
Upon my head, 

But little knowledge ; 
While you in wit, 
Are almost fit 

To enter college. 


My mother said, 

The map you'd spread, 
And shew with ease, 

All the globe boasts ; 

Mountains and coasts, 
Realms, isles and seas. 


That you’d describe 
The four-legg’d tribe, 


Both great and small, 
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Both wild and tam’d, 
That Adam nam’d 
In Eden, all. 


Years at this rate, 

Will make you great, 
Or I’m mistaken. 

Perchance with Locke, 

The crowd you’ll mock, 
Or shine like Bacon. 


With Franklin’s zeal, 

The lightning steal, 
And chain its rage ; 

Or nobly write 

Your name, like Dwight, 
On Heaven’s own page. 


Our sex, I’m told, 
Are fram’d to hold 
A lower place ; 
Our powers of mind 
Being far behind 
Your lordly race. 


I’ve understood 
That ‘* household good,’’ 
Was our employment ; 
To cook and mend, 
And babies tend, 
Our chief enjoyment. 


Tis very well ; 
I sha’nt rebel ; 
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And when I grow, 
Shall like to make 
Nice pies and cake, 

And share also. 


‘* The mind’s a school 
,vhe flesh to rule,’’ 
Quoth Aristotle ; 
But moderns read 
A different creed, 
From dish and bottle. 


And now, good bye ; 
Tis time that I 
Your patience spare ; 
May you each day 
In love repay, 
Parental care. 
Mr. P. Brinsmade. 
Hartrorp, Fes. 28th, 1829. 


ORNITHOLOGY. 


Ornithology is a science which teaches us 
all about birds. Every child loves to see these 
pretty creatures hopping about the fields, and 
to hear them singing under the window. 

I am going to tell my young readers about 
some of the most common birds, which they 
will be sure to see, when the sun comes back 
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bright and warm, and the fields look green a- 
gain. 
THE ROBIN, 


Is the first among those birds that are known 
and loved by all of us. Wesee it in the gar- 
den, orchard and meadow, at almost every sea- 
son of the year. It seems to be less afraid of 
man than other birds, and frequently seeks 
shelter and subsistence in his neighborhood. 
The nest of the Robin is frequently built on 
an apple tree, and is plastered on the inside 
with mud ; the eggs are five in number, of a 
beautiful light green. The wings are black, 
edged with a light ash; the back is ash, and 
the breast of a dark orange. 

Great numbers of Robins are found all over 
the United States. They feed on berries, 


worms, and caterpillars. They have been 
5* 
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reared often in cages, feeding on bread and 
fruit ; and endure confinement more patiently 
than other birds. 


BLUE BIRD. 


pee 

This bird disappears from our part of the 
country, about the middle of November, and 
returns about the middle of February. In 
winter it is supposed to visit Cuba, Jamaica, 
or the Bermudas. It has full wings of a rich 
sky blue; neck and breast of a chesnut color. 
It lives in holes of trees, or in boxes that are 
sometimes fitted up by farmers, for the pur- 
pose ; and feeds on spiders, insects, and cedar- 
berries. The flight of this birdis extremely 
rapid. 

There is a beautiful blue bird that lives in 
the highest, and most solitary parts of the 
Alps, in Switzerland, which is very seldom 
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taken, and is held in high estimation. It may 
be taught to whistle, and even to speak, at 
command. It makes its nest in deep holes, 
and hides it with singular cunning from men, 
and the wild beasts, or birds, that might injure 
its young. The fowlers sometimes obtain 
these nests, but with great difficulty and dan- 
ger: and they are obliged to cherish the young 
found in them with the utmost care, in order to 
preserve them alive. 


YELLOW BIRD. 

This bird appears in our gardens about the 
middle of May, in a brilliant yellow, with the 
exception of its wings and tail, which are black. 
It builds a neat nest, which it fastens to the 
twig’of a tree, lining it with a very soft, downy 
substance. In autumn, large numbers of 
these birds are seen in our gardens, in search 
of seeds. At this time, they change to a 
brown olive color, and in winter, like other 
birds of passage, they proceed south. 

HUMMING BIRD. 

This is the very smallest, and one of the 
most beautiful of birds. It builds its nest on 
the body of a branch, on a white oak, or pear 
tree, and about ten feet from the ground. The 
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nest is an inch in depth, and an inch in diam- 
eter ; and is lined with a downy substance 
from the mullein. From below, it appears 
like a knot upon the branch. 

This bird is described, as having its back, 
the upper part of its neck, and its side of a 
rich, golden green: its tail and wings, of a 
brownish purple. Its throat feathers are very 
brilliant, and form its chief ornament. It 
feeds sometimes upon insects, but more fre- 
quently on the sweets it extracts from flowers. 
Its note is asingle chirp, “uttered as it passes 
from flower to flower, or when engaged in 
flight with its fellows.” 

The flight of this bird is more rapid than that 
of the bee ; and this swift motion of the wings 
occasions a humming sound, from which it 
receives its name. 

The French call these very pretty little 
creatures, L’ Oiseau-Mouche, which means the 
Fly-bird. On account of their brilliant feath- 
ers, the Indians call them by a name which 
signifies ‘‘ the winged rays of the sun.”? Their 
nest is not much bigger than an empty peach- 
‘stone ; they lay two little white eggs, about as 
big as peas; the male and female bird take 
turns in setting on these eggs for twelve days. 
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On the thirteenth, the little ones break the 
shells, and come out. 

And now I am talking about birds, I will 
tel! some anecdotes about two little English 
robins. In the summer of 1826, two robins 
were observed hopping about the hall, and set- 
tling upon the windows of Dr. M’Ilveen, a phy- 
sician resident in Hollywood, a beautiful village 
on the sea-shore, in the north of Ireland. Day 
by day, they became more familiar ; at length 
they began building a nest on a shelf in the 
corner of the Doctor’s room. For this pur- 
pose, they moved, with considerable difficulty, 
a small gallipot, which occupied the situation 
they had determinéd to appropriate to them- 
selves; and having by degrees advanced it to 
the edge of the shelf, they, by one powerful ef- 
fort, overturned it on the floor, and commenc- 
ed the construction of their nest, on the spot 
where it had stood. The Doctor did not ap- 
prove of the place they had chosen; but being 
unwilling to drive them away, he removed one 
of his books from the middie of a set, and per- 
mitted them to build a nest im the niche. 
Though constantly surrounded by strangers, 
they went on with their work, without seeming 
afraid in the least. They were four days mak- 
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ing the nest. The Doctor supplied them with 
wool and moss, which they picked off the floor 
as he flung it down; and supplied themselves 
with hair to line the inside. The female robin 
laid seven eggs ; and while she was setting 
upon them, her companion constantly brought 
her fresh worms and grain to eat. In twelve 
days the little ones were chirping about her. 
The first nourishment with which the father- 
bird supplied his young was spiders, which he 
sought for through every corner of the house 
and out-houses. When they were strong 
enough to bear coarser food, he fed them on 
groats, with which the doctor took constant 
care to supply him. One day, however, he 
found his way to the pantry, and began to 
peck at the butter. Every time he gave euch 
little one a grain of corn, he next brought it 
a piece of butter; and in consequence of this 
rich feeding, they soon became so fat, they 
could hardly see out of their eyes. The old 
birds kept the nest very neat, indeed; they 
regularly cleaned it out two or three times a 
day. The Doctor, observing they always 
cleaned the nest with their bill, did not choose 
- to have them picking at the clean butter in the 
pantry ; he placed a small pot of lard with- 
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in their reach, and the little ones seemed to 
relish it just as well as butter. It was laugha- 
ble to see what a figure the old birds made, 
with their wings and red breasts all besmeared 
with grease. 

None of the family seemed to know what 
fearwas. ‘The mother would hop on the table 
to pick up crumbs; and would even permit her- 
self to be patted on the head ; while the father 
would fly about, from shelf to shelf, perch on 
the windows, and twitter and chirrup, as if 
the comfort of his little brood made him very 
happy. 

When the little birds were large enough, 
they flew away; but the old ones chose to re- 
main with the hospitable Doctor. After a 
while, they constructed another nest; and six 
young birds were hatched. The father-bird 
fed them constantly with groats and lard, as 
he had done before; and they soon became 
very fat and strong. However, these attentive 


parents met with a sad misfortune, when the 
little things were first beginning to fly; twoof 
them, hovering about the grate one morning, 
fell into the fire, and burned to death. Until 
the little ones were old enough to go off and 
take care of themselves, the father-bird was 
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very domestic in his habits, and unwearied in 
his attentions. When he was not occupied in 
seeking food, he sat upon a peg in the hall, 
watching the movements of his family. If a 
cat attempted to find his way into the house, 
he would fly screaming to his friend, the Doc- 
tor, and skim along before him to show where 
the cat was; he would never rest till his ene- 
my was driven off the grounds ; and then he 
would return delighted to his nest. He was 
particularly fond of milk ; and when he had 
been out in quest of food for his young, his 
first race was to the pantry, where he quench- 
ed his thirst. During the winter, the mother- 
bird slept regularly every night, on a perch in 
the Doctor’s bed-room ; and at day-light, each 
morning, she awoke him by whirring about 
the room, and tapping at the windows to be let 
out into the air. 

The following summer she built somewhere 
in the garden, but never again in the house ; 
perhaps because her little ones had been burn- 
ed to death there. 

-Her partner still went into the house for his 
daily supply of groats and lard; and he never 
failed to go screaming and fluttering to the 
Doctor, whenever any cat came near the nest. 


ANSWER TO CONUNDRUMS-——RIDDLE. 
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Who could have the cruelty to rob such inter- 
esting and affectionate little creatures ?* 


* These interesting anecdotes, appeared in the English 
Juvenile Souvenir, for 1829. 


ANSWER TO CONUNDRUMS,: 
. They both need bread. (knead.) 
2. They are both hardly done. 
. He is tied to the rack. 
. It has a kernel. (Colonel.) 
. Monosylable. (mo—nosylable.) 
}. Grocer. (grow, sir.) 


RIDDLE. 


Of a brave set of brethren, I stand at the head, 

And to keep them quite warm, I put three in bed ; 

Six of them in prison, unfeelingly put, 

And three I confine in asma!l little hut ; 

To escape my oppression, three dwell in the sky ; 

And strange as it seems, we haye all but one eye ; 

Our shape is as various, as wonderous our use is, 
Of science the source, and the soul of the muses, 
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ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE. 

Messrs. Wells & Lilly are re-publishing the 
“ Library of Entertaining Knowledge,”—a set 
of Books which well deserve their name; for 
they contain a great deal of knowledge, in a 
very entertaining form, and of undoubted cor- 
rectness. We would strongly recommend it 
to every family, who can afford to subscribe 
for any thing. We give a few brief extracts, 
accompanied by the engravings, to show the 
character Of the two first numbers. 


Swift Dromedary. 
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Its swiftness is thus described in the figura- 
tive language of the Arabs: “‘ When thou 
shalt meet a heirie, and say to the rider, Salem 
Alick, ere he shall have answered the Alick 
Salem, he will be afar off, and tearly out of 
sight; for his swiftness is like the wind.” 

Mr. Jackson tells a romantic story of a swift 
dromedary, whose natural pace was accelerat- 
edin an extraordinary manner by the enthu- 
siasm of his rider: ‘“‘ Talking with an Arab of 
Suse, on the subject of these fleet camels, and 
the desert horse, he assured me that he knew 
a young man who was passionately fond of a 
lovely girl, whom nothing would satisfy but 
some oranges; these were not to be procured 
at Mogadore, and as the lady wanted the best 
fruit, nothing less than Marocco oranges would 
satisfy her. ‘The Arab mounted his heirie at 
dawn of day, went to Marocco, (about one 
hundred miles from Mogadore,) purchased the 
oranges, and returned that night after the 
gates were shut, but sent the oranges to the 


lady by a guard of one of the batteries.” His 


excited feeling carried forward the Arab lover ; 
and the length of am African day favored his 
enterprise." He did not suffer like poor Riley, 
who, when his naked legs were chafing the 
camel’s ribs for many hours, says, with real 
pathos, ‘‘ it seemed to me as though the sun 
would never go down.” 


lands have long been accustomed to the use of 
dogs for purposes of draught. Pennant men- 
tions, that in those countries they draw little 
carts to the herb-markets. In London, within 
these few years, the use @f dogs in dragging 
little vehicles has become ¥ery general ; and 
though their strength is rarely employed in 
combination, as is the case with the Esqui- 
maux sledge-dogs, their energy makes them 
capable of moving very considerable weights. 
There are many bakers in the more populous 
parts of London who have a travelling shop 
upon wheels, drawn by one or two stout mas- 
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tiffs, or bull-dogs. But the venders of cat’s 
meat appear to have derived the largest benefit 
from this application of animal power. The 
passenger through the narrow streets and lanes 
of London is often amused by the scenes be- 
tween the consumers of the commodity and 
those who bring it to the houses. At the well 
known cry of the dealer, the cats in a whole 
district are in activity—anxiously peeping out 
of the doors for the expected meal, and some- 
times fearlessly approaching the little cart, 
without apprehension of their supposed enemy, 
who draws it. 

The dogs attached to these carts appear to 
have no disposition to molest the impatient 
groups of cats who gather aroundthem. The 
habit of considering dogs and cats as natural 
enemies has tended to the production of a 
great deal of cruelty. It is true that dogs will, 
by instinct, pursue any thing which flies from 
them; and puppies will thus run after, and 
frequently kill, chickens. But dogs, by chas- 
tisement, may be made to comprehend that 
nothing domestic must be molested. 
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Lapland Family returning from the coast. 


¥ Unters 


It *s not incompatible with the great ar- 
rangements by which the universe has been 


created, and is supported, to believe that the 
rein-deer has been specially bestowed upon the 


inhabitants of the polar regions, as an im- 
provement of their necessary lot, in the same 
way that the locality of the camel has been fix- 


ed in the sandy and stony deserts of Asia and 
Africa. The poor Laplander knows the value 
of the faithful creature which affords him food, 
clothing, and the means of transport ; and he 
offers his homage of thanksgiving to the Great 
Author of nature, who has given him this gom- 
panion of his wanderings. Whether the na- 
tive of the polar regions hunt the wild deer 
amidst the icy mountains,—be hurried by his 
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aid across the frozen wastes,—or wander with 
his family and his herds, till the long winter 
begins, almost without any gradation, to suc- 
ceed the short summer,—the lives of the Lap- 


lander and of the rein-deer are inseparably 
united. 


Bactrian Camel. 


Bactrian camels “‘ are shorter, thicker, more 
muscular, covered with a dark brown shaggy 
hair, and heavier and stronger by far than any 
other ;’—but this different conformation, 
which is produced by, and better adapted to, 


the climate in which the two-humped camel is 
found, does not alter the character of the ani- 
mal. He is still the same patient, laborious, 
and willing slave; travelling over sandy des- 
erts, and administering to the wants of a wan- 
dering people. 


ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE. 


The dancing dogs of the showman, are al- 
most extinct; though, now and then, his pipe 


and tabor are heard in some obscure street of 
London ; and boys gather around to wonder at 
the sight of dogs turning a spinning-wheel, and 
dancing a cotillion; and they think of the sto- 
ry of “‘ Mother Hubbard ” as a profound truth 
in natural history. 


The wandering Italian. 
See opposite page. 


Even the wandering Italian, who exhibits 
his bird and his dog to every bystander, has 
something to shew which may exemplify the 
force of instinct or of habit, and thus teach us 
some one of the lessons which the whole Book 
of Nature offers to him who will read it aright. 


WINTER. 


WINTER. 
Scene—A parlor. Time. Afternoon. 


Ist voice. 


Sister ! sunny autumn’s past. 
Hear the how!ing wintry blast ! 
Allis cold, and drear, and dark ; 
How the storm is raging—hark ! 


2d voice. 
Sister ! the fire is burning bright ; 
See ! the room is full of light : 
‘The raging storm we feel not—here 
All is cheerful, sister dear. 


WINTER, 


Chorus. 
Then let us sit here, while the fire burns clear, 
And we will be happy and gay :-— 
Though autumn is past, true happiness, lasts I 
Through winter’s coldest day. and 
is, 


and 
of t 


The open air—Evening. 


1st voice. 
Brother, haste! the moon is bright, 
And the air is full of light ; first 
Haste away, with heart of glee, as [ 
See! the skaters wait for thee. dati 


2d voice. ry te 


Brother ! the ice is firm and glare, writ 
I will go thy sport to share ; © dow 
Hasten, boys! we’ll quickly speed 


O’er the ice,—J’// take the lead. 
to br 


Come let us go, far over the snow ; and 
The cold we will not heed ;— bott! 
To where the ice gleams, in the bright noon-beams, x, 
Our rapid course we speed. : 
Stockbridge. CORA. * prob 
expe 


tions 


* This signature should have been annexed to the po- 
etry published in the Miscellany for July last, entitled infes 
—Spring. 
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LETTER TO A SISTER. 
Boston, April 10, 

Dear Sister :—I am much obliged to you 
and others for the good letters from home. It 
is, indeed, rare to receive so many at once, 
and I have had occasion to rise from a meal 
of them without good appetite for more. The 
first line, I suppose from appearances, you ruled; 
as I used to do, in order to have a level foun- 
dation to build down on, not upon ; for, contra- 
ry to all established modes of architecture, in 
writing, we begin at the top, and progress 
downward, rather than the contrary way. 1 
send you a paper of ink powder—believing it 
to be of the best kind. In preparing it, *tis® 
best to keep it in an open bowl a day or two, 
and then ina glass, rather than an eatthen 
bottle. By faithfully following the prescrip- 
tions on the paper, you may succeed, ’tho’ 
probably not, if you admit any “ this will do” 
expedients ; such as using a jug that has been 
infested with the plague of bad ink, or taking 
pump water instead of waiting for rain. Tf, 
after all, the breath, or presence of an A——e 
has some chemical or magical influence in 
turning black to white, I can give you no fur- 
ther help. B ’*s new book, together with 
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other motives, has, or will, I suppose induce 
her to study Chemistry in earnest; and, per- 
haps you will occasionally take a peep into the 
business. One of my pupils of about your age, 
has just begun the subject, and inorder to learn 
and remember, myself, as well as teach, I make, 
en passant, a memorandum of the principles and 
facts, and easy experiments. I here furnish 
you with a chemical page ; you can judge and 
tell me whethet it is at all appropos to your 
taste, or present studies. ‘To begin a great 
way off from the subject, you may know that 
some people have believed we are surrounded 
by an infinite number of little spirits impercep- 
tible to common geniuses, always busy in 
working about us, some mischief, or good. 
Chemistry seems to unfold a doctrine, and 
prove it, too, not less wonderful than this. 
When we breathe the air, or boil a kettle, or 
make a dose of salts, or console ourselves by a 
winter’s fire, we do not often notice, or know 
what curious operations are going on under 
our hands, and before oureyes. Chemistry in- 
vestigates these things; explains the internal 
nature of bodies, their action on each other, 
what elements they are composed of, how to 
separate these elements, and to unite them 
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together again, to form a compound. The 
first important principle of Chemistry is affini- 
ty, or attraction; of this, two sorts are men- 
tioned—that of aggregation or cohesion, which 
holds together parts of the same body; and that 
of chemical attraction which unites the simple 
elements to make a compound. The force 
which holds together the fibres of a piece of 
wood ; when you try to break it, is of the first 
sort, the force which unites carbon, hydrogen, 
&c. composing the wood of the second sort. 
Two substances having affinity for each other, 
when brought into contact, supposing one to 
be in a fluid state, unite and form a compound, 
often entirety different from either. Presenta 
third substance having a stronger affinity for 
one of them, and it will desert its former fellow 
for the new acquaintance. This is the princi- 
ple on which decomposition of bodies is effect- 
ed. As an experiment, pour nitric acid upon 
copper filings. ‘'‘hey will rush together with 
all the ardor, and bustling, and noise of 

two long separated friends—and when closely — 
united, all is calm and quict again; the 
copper disappears, and you have a bluish fluid 
instead of the light colored acid. Introduce a 
steel wire, which attracts the acid more strong- 
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ly than the copper, or than they do each other, 
and they are again separated, the acid com- 
bining with the steel, amd the copper being 
deposited on the outside. Another—dissolve 
sugar of lead with water in a vial—suspend 
from the cork a piece of zinc, which combines 
with the oxygen of the water, leaving the lead 
before in a state of combination, to shift for it- 
self, which it does in the most graceful man- 
ner imaginable ; clinging round the zine in 
the form of feathers, and shooting thence in 
thin scales to the bottom, forming what is called 
a metallic tree—such as you may have seen at 
apothecaries’ windows, or elsewhere. I am 
not sure that my explanation of this last is cor- 
rect, as it is founded on a five year old recol- 
lection. All substances, which chemists have 
not been able to decompose, are denominated 
simple bodies, of which there is a long list. 
The first usually noticed is light, which is 
concluded to be a substance from its chemical 
properties, as well as from its physical ones. 
Its principal chemical properties, are, depriv- 
ing bodies of the colors they have on bleaching 
them; and besides this, giving to all animal 
and vegetable products their colors. Plants 
grown in tota! darkness are perfectly white— 
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plants, birds, &c. of tropical regions, where 
the light is most intense, particularly of the 
East Indies, have the most brilliant and per- 
fect colors. Some animals of frigid regions, 
have a white fur in winter, the dark colored 
insummer. The deficiency of light in the 
former season accounts for it. I think this 
principle, too, in part, accounts for the beauty 
and permanency of color in certain paintings 
discovered in modern times in the East, which 
though they have lain for several thousand years, 
are still in the best state of preservation. Na- 
ture in those hot and light countries, ground 
better paints for the use of the artists, though 
their degenerate posterity have not skill to find, 
or use them. The next simple substance is 
heat, which, just now I have neither space nor 
time to lecture upon; perhaps you may in your 
turn give me a lecture upon it. I, in the mean 
time will see what I can learn of a new lec- 
turer, Mr. Manners, who, in this lecturing 
town, proposes to deliver a course of lectures. 
on the Art of Memory. I don’t imagine he 
has any new invention to show; or “ patent 
iever’’ machine; but if he can set people to 
use tools and means long since known, he 


will do some good. Yours. 
T. A—— 
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CONCHOLOGY. 

Genus 11th, is Spondylus, called Spondyle. 
The shell is Bivalve, with’ strong, unequal, 
rough valves. Hinge with two recurved teeth, 
and a cavity between them, sometimes eared. 
One of the valves is convex and thick, the oth- 
er is flatter. The surface is always coarse 
and rough; sometimes having tubercles, 
sometimes spines. These shells are attached 
to rocks, deep in the ocean, from which it is 
difficult to separate them. The animals with- 
in the shell, called Tethys, are commonly eaten 
on the coasts of the Mediterranean, in which 
sea they abound. There are but 4 Species. 

Genus 12th, is Chama, called Chame. 
Shell is Bivalve, rather coarse. Hinge with a 
callous ridge, obliquely inserted in a corres- 
ponding charnel. The anterior slope is clos- 
ed. The Species of this Genus differ from 
each other in form. Some are heart-shaped, 
some kidney-shaped, others are nearly round, 
and others cylindrical. The Chama Gigas, is 
the largest of all shells. Linnzus describes 
one which weighed 498 English pounds; and 
he says the animal has been known to supply 
120 men with a day’s food ; and that the vio- 
lent closing of their valves has been known to 
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to snap a cable in sunder. Another large shell 
of this Species, forms the baptismal font 
ofa church at Paris. Another is always on 
the table at the feast of the Pilgrims in Ply- 
mouth. Large pearls are sometimes found in 
this species of the Chama; one was once ex- 
hibited, which was valued at £300. There 
are 25 species. The animal is called Tethys. 

Genus 13th, is Arca ; called the Ark-shell. 
The shell is Bivalve, and the valves are equal. 
The hinge has numerous acute teeth, alter- 
nately inserted between each other. In some 
species, these teeth are in a straight line; in 
others they are curved ; and in others they are 
in a broken line. The shape of the shell is 
various; oblong,—rhombic, or square,—sub- 
cordate, or heart-shaped,—and sub-ovate, or 
eared. The surface is sometimes rough and 
bearded. The whole Genus is named from 
one-of its species, which is thought to resem- 
ble Noah’s Ark. The name of the animal is 
Tethys. The number of Species, 45. 

Genus 14th, is Ostrea ; called Oyster. Shell 
is Bivalve, with the valves unequal, and gener- 
ally eared. The hinge without teeth, having 
a hollow cavity, or sinus; and sometimes lat- 
eral, transverse grooves, or furrows. They 
may be thus subdivided. Shells with valves 
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with the ears equal ; valves with the ears une- 
qual; and valves more gibbous on one side 
than the other. The valves are coarse and 


rough. The hinge is composed of transverse 
furrows in a straight line. Some of these 
shells have the power of moving themselves in 
a singular manner: they can throw themselves 
four or five inches at a time, in the water; 
they can raise themselves to the surface, and 
proceed in what direction they please; and by 


suddenly shutting their valves, they can sink 
to the bottom instantly. The rough oyster 
remains fixed, surrounded by an innumerable 
family. His motions consist in merely turning 
from one side to the other. He contrives to 
raise one side with soft mud, till he stands 
nearly upright ; then when the tide ebbs, or 
flows, he opens his shell, and the pressure of 
the water tumbles him over. Name of the 
animal is Tethys. There are 84 Species. 
Genus 15th, is Anomia. The shell is Bi- 
valve. The valves are unequal; one valve 
flatter than the other; gibbous, or bunched 
out, atthe base. In several species the valve 
is perforated near the hinge. It has a tooth- 
less hinge, with a projection in the flat valve, 
which is joined under the beak to the opposite 
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valve, by a strong cartilage. The animal is 
without aname. There are 32 Species. 
Genus 16th, is Mytilus, called Sea Muscle. 
The shell is Bivalve, rough, and generally af- 
fixed by a bissus, or silky beard. The hinge 
is without teeth, and marked by a longitudinal 
furrow. The shape is either folded, crested, 
lobed, or drawn out toward the top. The 
Mytili, (plural of Mytilus) although not really 
parasitical, are always attached to other sub- 
stances. They are all rendered stationary in 
some way, or other: some with silky filaments, 
which are entwined in the corallines and 
stones at the bottom of the sea, and securely 
anchor the groups of muscles that are found 
there ; some penetrate into rocks and larger 
shells, from which they have no power to 
escape. The Mytilus Margaritiferus is the 
Pearl-bearing shell of the Indies. It abounds 
on the coast of the Persian Gulf, and of the 
Island of Ceylon. We have enumerated three 
Bivalve Species, all of different Genera, that 
produce pearls: the Ostrea Edulis, the Mya 
Margaritifera, and the Mytilus Margaritiferus. 
They are sometimes found in other species of 
the Osirea, besides the Edulis; but the Spe- 
cies of Mya and Mytilus, mentioned above, are 
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pre-eminently those from which the pearls of 
commerce are obtained. The number of these 
shells taken up by divers, to supply the Eastern 
market, is almost beyond belief. Some of the 
shells contain one oz more pearls; others not 
any. They often, but not always, adhere to 
the valves. The shells are opened and wash- 
ed to extricate the pearis. The smallest are 
called seed-pearls. The finest specimens have 
always possessed immense value in the eyes of 
the wealthy and the tasteful; and well they 
deserve such distinction ; for nothing in —rea- 
tion is more purely beautiful. The precious 
truths of the gospel have been compared to 
Pearls ; and well would it be, if these magnifi- 
cent treasures of the deep, which we use to or- 
nament our frail bodies, served to remind us 
of those divine truths. The animal is the As- 
cidia. ‘There are 49 Species. 

In connection with this description of the 
Pearl Oyster, the following account of the la- 
bor and pain of diving for them, may be inter- 
esting to our young readers. We copy it from 
Lieutenant Hardy’s Travels; the author of 
that book went out as Commissioner to the 
Pearl and Coral Fishery Association, of Lon- 
don. 
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*“‘Ifit be difficult to learn to swim, it is in- 
finitely more so to dive. In my first attempts 
I could only descend about six feet, and was 
immediately obliged to rise again to the sur- 
face, but by degrees I got down to three or 
four fathoms; at which depth the pressure of 
the water upon the ears is so great, that I can 
only compare it to a sharp-pointed iron instru- 
ment being violently forced into that organ. 
My stay under water, therefore, at this depth, 
was extremely short ; but as I had been assur- 
ed, that as soon as the ears should burst, as it 
is technically called by the divers, there would 
be no difficulty in descending to any depth; 
and wishing to become an accomplished diver, 
I determined to brave the excessive pain, till 
the bursting should, as it were, liberate me 
from a kind of cord which limited my range 
downwards, in the same way that the ropes of 
a balloon confine the progress of that machine 
upwards. 

Accordingly, taking a Jeap from the bows of 
the boat, full of hope and resolution, with my 
fingers knit together over my head, the elbows 
straight, and keeping myself steadily in the 
inverse order of nature, namely, with my feet 
perpendicularly upwards, the impetus carried 
me down about four fathoms, when it became 
necessary to assist the descent by means of 
the hands and legs ; but, alas! whocan count 
upon the firmness of his resolution? The 
change of temperature from warm to cold is 
most. sensibly felt. Every fathom fills the 
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imagination with some new idea of the danger- 
ous folly of penetrating farther into the silent 
dominions of reckless monsters, where the 
skulls of the dead make perpetual grimaces, 
and the yawning jaws of sharks and tintereros, 
or the death-embrace of the manta, lie in wait 
for us. These impressions were augmented 
by the impossibility of the vision penetrating 
the twilight by which I was surrounded, to- 
gether with the excruciating pain that I felt in 
my ears and eyes; in short, my mind being 
assailed by a thousand incomprehensible imag- 
es, I ceased striking with my hands and legs; 
I felt myself receding from the bottom; the 
delightful thought of once more beholding the 
blue heavens above me got the better of every 
other reflection ; I involuntarily changed the 
position of my body, and, in the next instant, 
found myself once more on the surface. How 
did my bosom inflate with the rapid inspira- , 
tions of my natural atmosphere, and a sensa- 
tion of indescribable pleasure spread over eve- 
ry part of the body, as though the spirit was 
rejoicing at its liberation from its watery peril. 

In fact, it was a new sensation, which I 
cannot describe. I did not suffer it, however, 
to be of long duration,—once more I essayed 
with a more fixed determination. Again I 
felt myself gliding through the slippery water, 
which, from its density, gave one the idea of 
swim ming through a thick jelly; again I ex- 
perienced the same change of temperature in 
the water as I descended; and again the 
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agonizing sensation in my ears and eyes made 
me waver. But now, reason and resolution 
urged me on, although every instant the pain 
increased as I descended ; and at the depth of 
six or seven fathoms, I felt a sensation in my 
ears like that produced by the explosion of a 
gun; at the same moment I lost all sense of 
pain, and afterwards reached the bottom, which 
I explored with a facility which I had thought 
unattainable. Unfortunately, I met with no 
oysters to repay me for my perseverance ; and 
as I found myself exhausted for want of air, I 
seized hold of a stone to prove that I had 
reached the bottom at eight fathoms water, and 
rose to the top with a triumph as great as if I 
had obtained a treasure. 

“IT no sooner found myself on the surface 
than I became sensible of what had happened 
to my ears, eyes, and mouth; I was literally 
bleeding from each of these, though wholly 
unconscious of it. But now was the greatest 
danger in diving, as the sharks, mantas, and 
tintereros, have an astonishingly quick scent 
for blood. However, I was too much pleased 
' with my success to attend to the advice of the 
diver, and [ continued the practice till I had 
collected a considerable number of shells, out 
of which I hoped to reap a rich harvest. But 
although constancy has a great deal to do with 
success, it will not command it! Six very 
small pearls were all that the large number of 
shells produced, although many of the oysters 
were large, and evidently of considerable age; 
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but, like myself, they were ‘ quite old enough 
to be better.’ 

The oyster secures itself so firmly to the 
recks by its beard, that it requires no little 
force to tear it away; and as its external sur- 
face is full of sharp points, the hands are soon 
severely cut bythem. ‘The effect of the buoy- 
ancy of the water is also curious. At the 
depth of seven or eight fathoms, it requires ex- 
ertion to keep down; and if you then attempt 
to lay hold on a rock with the hands, you find 
yourself as it were suspended, so that if you let 
go your hold, you immediately tumble upwards! 
I remember, the first oyster I ever met with was 
at the depth of four fathoms only ; my head was 
almost touching it; and forgetting, in my 
pleasure, to strike out with my legs,-as I 
stretched forward my hand to catch hold of 
the prize, to my astonishment the oyster slip- 
ped from my grasp, and I found myself nearly 
at the surface of the water the next instant, so 
that I had all my labor for nothing. 

So firmly does the oyster fix himself to the 
rock, that, in order to tear him away, it is ne- 
cessary to get ‘a purchase’ ,upon him, by plac- 
ing the fect on the bottom. The excessive diffi- 
culty of doing this is incredible : it requires the 
muscular strength of the whole body to over- 
come the resisiance of the water’s buoyancy. 
IT have no doubt that, by means of its long 
beard, the oyster has the power of locomotion, 
and that it changes its situation according to 
its pleasure or convenience.’ 
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Genus 17th, is Pinna, called Nacre. The 
shell is Sub-Bivalve ; that is, not quite Bivalve. 
It is brittle, upright, gaping, and throwing out 
a beard, or byssus. The hinge is toothless. 
The valves are fast united. The shape is 
broad at one end, tapering gradually toward 
the other. The valves are convex, equal, and 
so connected by a membrane on the side of 
the hinge, as to form, in reality an Univalve 
shell, bearing the appearance of a Bivalve. 
The Pinna is said to be accompanied by a 
crab, who lodges and boards with him; and 
who, by way of return, when a fish swims 
near, gives the Pinna notice by a gentle nip. 
The Pinna then throws open his valves, and 


catches the poor fish, which serves for food for — 


himself, and his friend and steward, Mr. Crab. 
The animal is called Limax. ‘There are 2k 
species. 


THE SLEIGII RIDE. 


Little Jane says she does not love winter. 
When her mother asked her to go out in the 
country to see her cousins, she said she did 
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not love to ride in a sleigh, because it made 
her so very cold; and she was sure there was 
nothing to be seen in the country, in the win- 
ter. But little Jane was mistaken. She went 
to see her cousins in the country ; and she was 
delighted with the snow, and with the frost on 
the trees, and with every thing she saw. In- 
stead of crying with the coid, as she thought 
she should, she played at snow-balls with her 
little cousins, more than half an heur ; and she 
was so happy that she did not mind cold fin- 
gers. ‘This play made her cheeks rosy; and 
she came into the house as merry as a little kit- — 
ten. 

In the kitchen she saw a little black baby. 
She had never seen one before ; and she said 
she did not think she could ever love a little 
black baby. Her mother asked her if she did 
not remember the little black lamb her cousins 
used to feed with bread and milk in the sum- 
mer time. Jane remembered the little black 
lamb very well; for she had loved it. very 
much ; and had cried when she heard it was 
dead. Her mother told her God made the 
little black lamb to differ from the white ones ; 
and God made little black children to differ 
from white ones. The little Jane thought it 
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was wrong to be unkind to the poor little ba- 
by, because it was black ; and she went into 
the kitchen and gave the baby half her ginger- 
bread. 

There was a green parrot in the parlor ; and 
when she came back and told her mother she 
had given the baby some of her gingerbread, 
the parrot called out very loud, “ good girl ! 
Good girl!’ This made Jane laugh. She 
called him “ Pretty Poll,” and give hima piece 
of apple ; and he took the apple in his claw, 
and nibbled it very genteely. 

Jane’s cousin had a whole brood of Bantam 
chickens; and the. little girl was very much 
amused at them. She said they looked as if 
they had not tied up their stockings; because 
their feathers grew all about their feet, and 
almost covered their toes. 

But Jane was more pleased with the little 
snow-birds than any thing else. She threw 
crumbs on the snow, and was very much de- 
lighted to see the little creatures come hop- 
ping along, to pick them up. 

“* Mother, why don’t they freeze their toes ?” 
asked Jane. ‘‘ Because God made them on 
purpose to live in the snow;” said her moth- 
er; “‘and He has made their little feet so 
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hardy that they do not ache with the cold, as 
yours would, if you run barefooted on the 
snow.” 

Jane asked her cousins why they did not 
catch the birds and put them ina cage. The 
children told her their mother thought it was 
very cruel to shut birds up in a cage, when 
they loved to fly about so well. Jane said she 
was sure the birds would be a great deal hap- 
pier; for then they would be warm, and would 
have plenty to eat. 

‘“¢ But the birds don’t think so,”’ said the lit- 
tle girls ; “‘ they love to fly about, and do as 
they please.” 

Jane sat looking in the fire, and her face 
was very sad. “I have alittle Canary-bird at 
home,” said she ; ‘‘ and I should be very sor- 
ry if he thought I was cruel. I hope my little 
Canary-bird is happy.” : 

She had not time to think any more about 
it, then ; for she heard the bells jingling at 
the door ; and her father came in to say she 
must put on her little cloak and hood to go 
home. 

On her way home, she said she liked win- 
ter very much ; and she liked to ride in a 
‘sleigh very much ; and she had seen a great, 
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many things, that she liked very much. 
But she grew very tired and sleepy before they 
reached home; ana she could hardly keep her 
eyes open while they undressed her. The on- 
ly thing she remembered to say after she was 
in bed, was, ‘‘ Mother, do you think my Ca- 
nary-bird thinks I am cruel to him? If he is 
unhappy, I will let him fly to-morrow.” 

Then her mother told her that Canary birds 
were brought from warm islands, away off in 
the ocean ; and that they could not live in 
such a cold place as Boston. Then little Jane 
said she was very sorry the pretty little bird 
was ever brought away from his warm home. 
“1 must keep him in a cage, while I have 
him,” said the kind little girl; ‘ but I will 
send him home one of these days, by some ship 
that is going to the warm islands, away off in 
the ocean.” 

Her mother kissed her, and bade her good 
night. 

Little Jane was so-tired, that she went to 
_ sleep in one minute ; and she slept sweetly all 
night ; and dreamed of the Bantam chickens, 
and the snow-birds, and her own little Canary 
singing on the bough of a tree. 


ADMIRAL COFFIN. 

Sir Isaac Coffin is the youngest son of Na- 
thaniel Coffin, Esq. Cashier of the Customs 
in the portof Boston. He was born May 16th, 
1759. He entered the navy, when fourteen 
years old. The brig he was on board of was 
under the command of Lieutenant William 
Hunter. ‘Of all young men,” says Lieute- 


nant Hunter, “that I ever had the care of, 
none answered my expectations equal to Isaac 
Coffin. He pleased me so much, that I took 
all the pains in my power to make him a good 


seaman ; and I succeeded to the height of my 
wishes ; for never did I know a young man to 
acquire so much nautical knowledge in so 
short a time.” 

We have not room to enumerate the various 
vessels on board of which he served. In all 
times of danger, he was distinguished by his 
courage and presence. On board the Bar- 
fleur, as a volunteer, he gained great credit by 
his conduct during the splendid naval action 
at St. Kitts. Once, when on board the Mon- 
arch, that vessel grounded, and Captain Coffin, 
being an excellent swimmer, dived under the 
bottom, to ascertain the state of her keel, at 
the eminent risk of being devoured by sharks. 
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He is said to have been extremely strict in his 
discipline on board ship; though he used to 
say he never exacted or wished a more impli- 
cit obedience than he had always been ready 
to yield to his superiors, when he was under 
command. 

He suffered several times by the mutiny of 
his men. Once he was fired upon by a dis- 
contented carpenter, whom he had dismissed 
from his service ; and a drunken seaman once 
gave him a blow in the back, which injured 
him very severely. He appears to have been 
. avery benevolent man, ever ready to do good 
to those who needed his assistance ; several 
instances are on record, of his risking his own 
life, for strangers. 

His zeal, perseverance, and bravery, have 
met with a suitable reward. In the year 1804 
he was advanced tothe rank of Rear Admiral ; 
and the same year he was raised to the rank 
of Baronet in England, which gives him his 
present title of Sir Isaac Coffin. In 1808 he 
was promoted to the rank of Vice Admiral, 
since which time, (if we mistake not) he has 
not been employed in active service. He be- 
came a full Admiral in 1814; and in 1818, he 
was chosen representive in Parliament for the 
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borough of Ilchester. Sir Isaac is proprietor 
of the Magdalen Islands, in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. He has crossed the Atlantic Ocean 
more than thirty times. He has always re- 
sided in England, and been engaged in Eng- 
lish service ; but he has retained a very strong 
partiality for his native land; anc the general 
impression is that he will spend the evening of 
his days here. 

He has founded several excellent schools. 
One of these schools is in Nantucket ; aplace 
to which he is peculiarly attached on account 
of the great number of his relations who reside 
there. Sir Isaac takes a deep interest in eve- 
ry body by the name of Coffin; even if the 
relationship is as remote as the hundredth 
cousin. He once used his influence to re- 
lease from Dartmoor prison every individual 
by the name of Coffin. He has given funds 
for a school at Nantucket, in order that the 
numerous families of Coffins may enjoy ample 
means of instruction: and he has lately esta- 
blished a Marine School, a sort of Floating 
Seminary, in which navigation may be taught 
on board ship. The pupils, are all, I believe, 
more or less remotely connected with Admiral 
Coffin. When they were leaving home to go 
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on board the ship, the Admiral’s carriage hap- 
pened to pass by the little procession. Every 
one stopped, took off bis hat, and made a low 
bow totheir benefactor. This simple circum- 
stance is said to have brought tears to the 
eyes of the brave old man. I call him an old 
man, for he has counted 70 years; but, not- 
withstanding the danger he has passed, and 
the shocks his constitution has received, his 
old age is as hale and hearty, as it is honora- 
ble. 

At a late examination of the school at Nan- 
tucket, Admiral Coffin was escorted to the 
school-house by a procession of the pupils. 
The scholars are said to have appeared to great 
advantage. The following address was writ- 
ten and delivered by Andrew M. Macy, one 
of the pupils, aged 14. 

To Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin, in behalf of 


the scholars of the Coffin School; July 30, 
1829. 


Sir,—If we should approach you with the 
language of praise, or attempt to recount the 
numerous benefits you have bestowed on us, 
words would be wanting to express our grati- 
tude ; and we would rather fall short in thanks, 
than seem to address you in the words of adu- 
lation. We esteem it a great privilege, and 
one greatly to be prized, that we are allowed 
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to meet face to face, and to join hands with 
our benefactor. When an individual, from 
the mere goodness and benevolence of his 
heart, bestows the blessings of education on 
a whole community, he merits the warmest 
gratitude from every class of people. Ofsuch 
benevolence, you have given an illustrious ex- 
ample, in the foundation of this institution. 
We feel ourselves extremely happy, that we 
are among the first to enjoy the fruits of your 
kindness; and the remembrance of having 
seen our benefactor, will remain imprinted on 
our minds while we live, and our latest breath 
shall tell to another generation the present 
scene. We feel thankful for the portion 
of health Providence has been pleased to 
grant you; and rest assured, Sir, of our fer- 
vent prayers for its continuance. We welcome 
you back to our country, to this Island, the 
dwelling place of our common ancestors, and 
to these halls to which you first welcomed us. 
We consider it a token of continued kindness, 
that at your advanced age of life, you should 
be willing to brave the storms and waves of the 
Atlantic, that you might once more behold 
your native land, and receive the hearty wel- 
come of your friendsand relatives. We thank 
you for this kind visit to us, for the benevolent 
institution you have founded; and we would 
once more repeat our ardent wishes that you 
may long live to enjoy the happy reflections 
that must attend a life of usefulness and be- 
nevolence. 
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The following poetry was written by Miss 
Sarah C. Bunker, also a pupil of the school, 
aged 45 years, was spoken in concert by all 
the scholars: 


Again thy safe return we greet, 
Our hearts with joy and rapture beat, 
Our benefactor thus to meet, 
A welcome guest ; 
While gratitude with transport sweet 
Inspire each breast. 


Encircled with a wreath of Fame, 

Perpetual honors crown thy name, 

Thy generous bounty we’ll proclaim, 
With hearts sincere ; 

And while we may thy kindred claim, 
Thy name revere. 


Should Fortune smile on future years, 

Or prove adverse, and shroud with tears 

The prospect, which so bright appears, 
Like morning rays— 

*Midst all our pleasures, hopes, or fears, 
Thy name we’! praise. 


May Heaven in mercy grant to thee 
Protracted life, that thou may’st see 
Thy children (for we claim to be 
Consanguine,) here 
Unite thy name with Liberty, 
A name so dear. 


And may each blessing Heaven can send, 
The evening of thy life attend,— 
In glory may thy sun descend, 
No cloud to lower,— 
Thy noble deeds a solace lend, 
To latest hour. 


The Admiral was deeply affected with these 
testimonials of affection. He addressed them 


in an appropriate and interesting manner. 
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He dwelt on the invaluable advantages that 
result from a good education, and expressed 
his earnest hope that the pupils of this institu- 
tion would so improve them as to become use- 
ful and intelligent citizens, and ornaments to 
their happy country. 


THE LITTLE KING OF JUDAH. 
Il CHRONICLES, CHAP. 22, 23, 24. 


After the death of King Solomon, there 
were a great many wicked kings in Israel. 


Solomon’s own sons were not good men; for 
some of his wives were not good women ; they 
did not bring their children up in the fear of 
the Lord ; and that is the reason they became 
bad men. 

One of these wicked kings was Ahaziah, 
king of Jud@h. His mother’s name was Atha- 
liah. She°Was a very wicked woman ; always 
advising her son to do what was wrong, 

There was another king, named Jehoram, 
who reigned at the same time in another part 
of the country, and was a very bad man; but 
Ahaziah chose him for a friend; and when he 
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heard he was sick at Jezreel, he left his moth- 
er, and his wives, and his children, in Jerusa- 
lem, and went to see Jehoram. There was 
civil war in Jehoram’s kingdom at that time, 
and Ahaziah went out to fight his friend’s bat- 
tles; and he was defeated and slain, with all ° 
his servants, by Jehu the son of Nimshi. 
Some said he ought not to be buried ; that the 
fowls of the air ought to pick his bones, be- 
cause he was a wicked king; but Jehu said, 
“We will bury him for his father’s sake ; for 
his father Jehoshaphat was a good man, and 
sought the Lord with all his heart.” So they 
buried Ahaziah, When his wicked mother, 
Athaliah heard he was dead, she attempted to 
kill all his children, in order to have the power 
in her own hands. But Ahaziah had a sister, 
* named Jehoshabeath, who had married Jehoi- 
da, the priest; and when she found that her 
wicked mother-in-iaw was murdering al! her 
brother’s children, she seized the youngest 
babe, whose name was Joash, and hid him in 
her bed-chamber ; but Athaliah thought all the 
children were dead. 

Joash lived six years with his uncle and 
aunt, and little Zechariah, his cousin; and 
nobody else knew that the child was alive. 
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His only playmate was Zechariah ; but his un- 
cle and aunt were very kind to him, and he 
loved his cousin very much; and so, though 
he was obliged to stay in the house, like a lit- 
tle prisoner, he managed to be a very happy 
boy. 

The houses in Israel were built very low, 
with flat roofs ; and people lived on the roofs 
a great deal, because, in a warm country it is 
very delightful to be in the open air: from the 
top of the roof rose a small tower, called the 
Alijah, where the family went morning and 
evening to say theirprayers. Jehoida’s house 
was built in the form of a quadrangle ; and in 
the centre was left a hollow place to forma 
court. This court was paved with black and 
white marble; there was a fountain in the 
middle ; vases of flowers and shrubs stood all 
around ; and the clear blue sky was overhead. 
This was a beautiful place ; even at mid-day 
one could be cool there ; for there were awn- 
ings to protect it from the sun, and the water 
from the fountain sent forth a refreshing 
sound. 

Joash had a little lamb, which every eve- 
ning he used to lead to the fountain to drink. 
Zechariah, who was older, always went with - 
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him, to see that the frolicsome little beast did 
not get away from his keeper, and nibble the 
shrubs and flowers. 

When they were very good children, Je- 
hosabeath, Zechariah’s mother, would some- 
times give them pretty flowers to decorate 
their lamb ; and Joash was a happy boy when 
he obtained a full blown rose of Jericho; for 
the roses of Jericho were deemed very beauti- 
ful. 

Sometimes Joash wanted to “‘ play priest,”’— 
as he called it,—and make believe sacrifice 
his lamb, according to the custom of the Le- 
vites ;. but Jehosabeath would not allow the 
boys to play priest; because she said it was 
naughty to mock the services of religion. 

Every morning and evening, Zechariah and 
Joash went, hand in hand, up into the Alijah 
to say their prayers. Jehoida very often went 
with the boys ; and after their devotions, he 
would talk with them, and point out various 
parts of the city; especially the Valley of Je- 
hoshaphat, with its solemn shade of cedars. 
The little prince of Judah wept when he was 
told about his good grandfather, King Jehosha- 
phat, whose sepulchre gave the valley its 
name. 
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Sometimes Joash was very impatient to go 
out and walk in Jerusalem; and when from 
the rouf of the house he saw the priests stand- 
ing on the steps of Solomon’s Temple, he felt 
a great desire to peep within the open doors, 
and see some of the glories, of which his un- 
cle Jehoida talked so much. But they told 
him his wicked grandmother, Athaliah would 
know him, because he looked so much like 
his father; and that she would certainly have 
him killed. When Jehoida found how all the 
people of Judah hated Athaliah, and how they 
wished to get rid of her, he determined that 
little Joash should be proclaimed king. The 
time of the Passover was chosen; because a 
great number of priests were then assembled 
in Jerusalem, and the crowd of the people was 
very great. 

When the little prince went into the Alijah 
to pray, the evening before the Passover, ‘he 
thanked God for having preserved his life, 
when all his brothers and sisters were slain, 
and for giving him so near a prospect of free- 
dom. 

The boy’s heart beat hard with hope and 
fear ; and his eyes sparkled as he looked up- 


on the scene around him. “ It was a fine, clear, 
Q* 
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cloudless evening. ‘The moon shone so sweet- 
ly upon Jerusalem, that the night seemed like 
a cooler and softer day. A delicious breeze 
came from the Mount of Olives. The houses 
were in a blaze of light; and as far as the eye 
could reach, the people, with their immense 
multitude of guests, were feasting on the roofs 
of their dwellings. 

The bleatings. of sheep brought to the sa- 
crifice, and the exclamations of the drivers 
came up with a busy hum from the Court of 
the Gentiles ; and the white tents of travellers 
glistened in the Valley of Kedron.” 

The heart of Joash was full, and his brain 
was busy, that night. He thought of the mag- 
nificence of the Temple; and longed to see 
the gold, and the silver, and the precious 
stones; and remembered that his uncle was 
going to crown him king; and then he won- 
dered what kings were, and what they had to 
do. And full of the multitude of his thoughts, 
he fell asleep. That night, Jehoida made 
known to the crowd of Levites in Jerusalem, 
that Joash, the descendant of David, was alive 
and we!l in his house; and that the Lord 
would keep the promise he made, that the 
sons of David should sit on the throne of Ju- 
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dah. All that ere it were very ied ‘wa 
they promised when the young king was 
brought out and crowned, to stand around him 
with weapons in their hands, and protect him 
from harm. 

In the morning, Jehoida brought the prince 


out before the people, and he anointed him 
king, and placed a golden crown upon his 


head. -Then the priests sounded their trum- 
pets, and the people shouted with a great 
noise. Athaliah, hearing the confusion in the 
streets, came out of her house to see what was 
the matter. And when she looked, she saw 
the little king standing against a pillar at the 
entrance of the Temple, with the crown upon 
his head, and the priests and great captains 
standing around him ; the people singing for 
joy, and playing upon divers instruments of 
music. ‘This sight made her very angry; for 
she did not know that Joash was alive. She 
tore her clothes, and cried out “ Treason ! 
Treason !”” But the people did not love her ; 
and nobody offered to follow her. The sol- 
diers turned upon her, and killed her with 
their swords. Then all the people rejoiced ; 
and the priests offered burnt offerings in the 
Temple, with songs and praises to God. 
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Joash was only seven years old when he 
began to reign. So long as his uncle Jehoida 
lived, he followed his counsel, and did what 
was right. The image and altars, which Atha- 
liah had caused to be worshipped, were all 
pulled’ down and broken in pieces. ‘That 
wicked woman and her sons had defaced the 
Holy Temple in many places, and stolen mon- 
ey from the treasury. When Joash became a 
man, he caused the Temple to be repaired, 
and new vessels of gold and silver to be put 
therein ; and al] the people said he was a king 
after Solomon’s own heart. 

I wish he had always been as good ; but he 
was not. Jeboida, the priest became old and 
died. ' And after his death, the descendants 
of Jehoram, his father’s wicked friend, came 
to see Joash. They flattered him; and he 
listened to them, and was deceived. Instead 
of following the example of his excellent un- 
cle, Jehoida, he left off worshipping God, and 
made idels of wood and stone, which he wor- 
shipped with the sinful sons of Jehoram. Ze- 
chariah his cousin, was then a priest in the 
House of the Lord ; and he told Joash that he 
was doing very wrong; that he would not 
prosper in such doings ; for if he forsook God, 
God would likewise forsake him. 
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This made the king angry ; and he ordered 
Zechariah to be stoned to death. 

It is very strange how Joash could have been 
so hard-hearted as to have killed his good 
cousin, Zechariah. I do not believe he re- 
membered how they used to feed their lit- 
tle lamb, together, and dress it with pretty 
flowers ; and how every morning and evening 
they used to go up into the Alijah together, 
and fold their little hands in prayer to the 
same God. And after Zechariah was dead, 
I am sure if ever he thought of these things, 
and brought to mind how his kind aunt had 
saved his life, and educated him so carefully 
in her own house,—I am very sure he must 
have wept more bitterly than he ever wept, 
when he was a good little boy. 

Zechariah told him he would not prosper ; 
and he did not. As he had forsaken God, so 
God forsook him. The Syrians made war up- 
on him, and conquered him ; aiid when he 
was very sick, his own servants rebelled against 
him, and slew him in his bed ; because, said 
they, he killed the son of Jehoida, the priest ! 
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SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Isaiah, xtiv, 5. ‘ Another shall subscribe 
with his hand unto the Lord.’’ On this pas- 
sage, Dr. Doddridge, in his sermons to young 
people, makes the following remarks: ‘“‘ Some 
very celebrated translators and critics, under- 
stand these words in a sense a little different 
from that which our English version has given 
them. ‘T!.ey would rather render them, an- 
other shall write upon his hand, I am the 
Lord’s ; and they suppose it refers to a custom 
which formerly prevailed in the East, of stamp- 
ing the name of the general on the soldier, 
or that of the master on the slave. As this 
name was sometimes borne on the forehead, 
so at other times on the hand ; and it is cer- 
tain that several Scriptures, which may easily 
be recollected, are to be explained as allud- 
ing to this: Rev. xu, 16, 17, Rev. vir, 2, 3, 
Rev. 11, 12. Now from hence it seems to 
have grown into a custom among some idola- 
trous nations, when solemnly devoting them- 
selves to the service of any deity, to be initiat- 
ed into it by receiving some marks in their 
flesh, which might never wear out. This in- 
terpretation, the original will certainly bear ; 
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and it here makes a very strong and beautiful 
sense, since every true Christian has a sacred 
and indelible character upon him, which shall 
never be erased. But if we retain our own 
version, it will come to nearly the same, and 
evidently refers to a practice, which was some- 
times used among the Jews, (Nehemiah, 1x, 
38, x, 29) and which is, indeed, exceedingly 
natural, of obliging themselves to the service 
of God, by setting their hands to some written 
articles, emphatically expressing such a resolu- 
tion.” 

Acts, xvi,3. ‘“* By their occupation, they 
were tent-makers.”’ It is well known to have 
been a common custom among the Jews for 
every man, of whatever rank or quality, to 
learn some trade, or handicraft. One of their 
proverbial sayings, was, that whoever teaches 
not his son a trade, teaches him to be a thief. 
The employment mentioned in the above pas- 
sage, was one in much request. Tents were 
commonly made of skins or leather sewed to- 
gether, to defend from the violence of the 
weather. In those hot countries, where these 
tents were used not only by soldiers, but by 
travellers, and others whose business required 
them to be abroad, the occupation of a tent- 
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maker was no mean, or unprofitable employ- 
ment, This custom of some trade, so gener- 
ally practised by the Jews, was adopted also 
by other nations in the East. One writer in- 
forms us, that the Grand Seignior, to whom he 
was ambassador, was taught to make wooden 
spoons. ‘The intention of this custom was not 
merely amusement, but to furnish the persons 
so instructed with some method of obtaining 
their living, should they ever be reduced to 
poverty. F. 


CONUNDRUMS. 
I. Why is a man saillng up the Tigris, like one putting 
his father into a sack ? 


2. Why is a fretful man like a loaf of bread baked too 
much ? 


3. Why is swearing like a ragged coat ? 
4. What is smaller than amite’s mouth ? 
5. Why are conundrums like monkeys ? 


ERRATA. 


Page 290, for spires read spines. 297, for unsereencd 
read unscrewed. 298, for cymbols read cymbals. 318, 
for deanders read oleanders. 
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